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The Presidential campaign of 1888 was one of great in- 
terest at Harvard. A persistent effort had been made for 
four years to show that the best thought of Harvard Univer- 
sity was Democratic. The Republican students believ- 
ing that to allow this impression of Harvard thought and 
opinion to go uncontradicted would place them and the 
University in a false position, resolved that if it was neces- 
sary for Harvard to go into politics, she should be fairly 
represented. In order to adopt some means to give fitting 
expression to their views, a meeting was called on Octo- 
ber i8th, and the Republican Club of HARvaRD Univer- 
sity was organized. Ofllicers were elected and an executive 
committee appointed from the Law Scliool and the Cam- 
bridge departments of the University. The Club was wel- 
comed by the students with an enthusiasm rarely seen in 
Cambridge, and within the next two weeks the signatures 
of 817 members of the University were placed on its rolls. 
From the beginning, a plan for a public meeting had 
f'^ been in the minds of the members, and the co-operation of 

prominent graduates enabled the Executive Committee to 
put the plan into execution. Tremont Temple, Boston, 
was secured for the evening of Friday, November 2nd, 
and some of the most eminent graduates in Massachusetts 
were engaged to make addresses. 
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The unique character of the meeting, and the eminent 
names which were upon the list of speakers, had resulted 
in assembling the largest gathering which Massachusetts 
had ever seen at a political meeting. Upon opening the 
doors, every foot of available space in Tremont Temple 
was immediately filled. The Meionaon was then secured 
for an overflow meeting and this was as quickly filled. 
Still the crowd packed the corridors and extended far into 
the street, to the serious interruption of travel. It was 
estimated that there were at least 4500 people in the two 
halls, and as many more were unable to gain admission. 

The temper of the audience was in keeping with the im- 
portance of the occasion. The speakers received the clos- 
est attention for three hours and a quarter. Their telling 
points were greeted with intense enthusiasm, accompanied 
by the waving of flags, which lent a picturesque effect to 
the scene. As each speaker advanced to the desk, he was 
greeted with the Harvard Rah ! Rah ! Rah ! from the stu- 
dents and graduates who filled the floor of Tremont Temple. 
A pleasing feature was the singing of '-Fair Harvard" by the 
entire audience standing, accompanied by Baldwin's Cadet 
Band, as the speakers of the evening ascended the platform. 

Upon the platform were seated the fifty vice-presidents 
of the meeting, all Harvard graduates, and their names 
testified to the position of the Republican party among the 
eminent men of Massachusetts. There were also upon the 
platform, Hon. Oliver Ames, Governor of the Common- 
wealth, Hon. Henry B. Pierce, Gen. Nathaniel P. Banks, 
Congressman Hayden, Hon. A. W. Beard, and many 
others foremost in the councils of the Republican party. 
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The Meeting. 



At 7.45, Mr. Boyden, President of the Club, called 
the meeting to order and said: 

Address of W. C. Boyden. 

Fellow-students^ Ladies and Gentlemen: There are 
some Republicans at Harvard. [Great applause.] This 
meeting is held under the auspices of the Republican Club 
of Harvard University, which has an enrolled member- 
ship of 817 names. [Great applause, followed by the 
college cheer.] We believe it to be the largest political 
club ever organized in any collegiate institution in this 
country. Our club had its beginning in an organization 
to answer the impression which went forth from the Har- 
vard tariff reform meeting. You all heard extensively 
after that meeting, that the educated sentiment of the coun- 
try was away from Republicanism. The poll of Harvard 
College gave a Republican plurality of 160, and this mag- 
nificent meeting shows where the educated sentiment of 
Harvard is. [Great applause and cheers.] In behalf of 
the Republican Club I desire to thank the graduates who 
are to speak to you to-night for their presence and assist- 
ance in this good work. We are also indebted to the 
many other graduates, who have lent their counsel and 
their names to make this meeting a success, and to prove 
to the country that Harvard men, old and young, are with 
the party of liberty and progress in 1888, as they were so 
conspicuously in 1861. [Cheers.] I now. have the 
pleasure of introducing to you as the presiding officer of 
this meeting, one who is very near to every Harvard man, 
the Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
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6 HARVARD REPUBJHCA>| CLUB. 

Dn Hale, upon rising, was received with prolonged 
applause and the college cheer. When permitted to 
proceed, he spoke as follows: 

Address of Rev. E. E. Hale. 

It is by no means a new thing, fellow-citizens, for Har- 
vard men to express themselves, and to express themselves 
with a good deal of enthusiasm [laughter] , in any crisis of 
the country. In the beginning the men who laid the foun- 
dations of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts laid the 
foundations of Harvard College, and there would not have 
been any Commonwealth of Massachusetts if there had not 
been Harvard College first. [Great applause.] One 
may well go farther and say that the first steps in the history 
of this nation were taken when such men as Sam Adams 
and John Adams, and General Ward and General Warren 
and Otis, and the rest of the Harvard graduates of that 
time, met here in Boston, conferred on the best ways of 
defying King George, and carried their determinations into 
effect. No Constitution of Massachusetts, or of the United 
States, had not John Adams and Lowell and Gerry, and 
Bowdoin and Cooper, and the men who worked with them, 
made the studies which they made, while they lived in old 
Stoughton and old Massachusetts. [Applause.] No bat- 
tle of Lexington, no Bunker Hill, no Dorchester Heights, 
had it not been for Warren and Ward and Pickering and 
the rest who worked at their side. [Applause.] And let 
me not speak of Massachusetts alone. The first chartered 
union of the colonies was the union of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut and Virginia in Phi Beta Kappa. I have not 
been told what are the politics of the Institute of 1770 to-day. 
But I know what they were in 1770 [laughter] in the days 
which made 1770 a year to be marked with red chalk in 
history. I know that the young men who formed that socie- 
ty, formed it because they meant that America should be a 
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nation, because they meant to throw off the rule of every 
oligarchy, and because they believed, as you believe to-day, 
in the rights and the responsibilities of all sorts and condi- 
tions of men. [Applause.] It is a pleasure for a man who 
cherishes his Harvard memories, to run down the line of 
her history and see that she has always been true to the 
people. True, there have always been Tories like Samson 
Blowers and Count Rumford, who wished they had been 
born under another flag, and gave in their adhesion to the 
politics of Europe and its political systems. There may be 
such to-day. [Laughter.] But, take it for all in all, from 
the moment of Sam Adams's famous Commencement theme 
(whether it be lawful to resist the Chief Magistrate if the 
Commonwealth cannot otherwise be preserved) down to 
this day, the leading men of the college have thrown in 
their work and their word for the people of America. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Let those people be black or white or even red ; let their 
hands be hard or let them be tender : let their work be with 
the pickaxe or with the pen ; the American system of poli- 
tics teaches that government is of the people, for the people, 
and by the people. It is not government by a superior 
class of cotton planters, as in Texas or Carolina. It is not 
government by a select coterie of liquor dealers, as in the 
lower wards of New York. It is a government by the peo- 
ple, which aims to make happy homes, which makes them 
by trusting the intelligence of the people, by the better 
education of the people, and in which the men who have 
been most favored by education, throw in their lot as broth- 
ers with their brothers, understanding that he who is 
greatest among you shall indeed be the servant of all. 
[Applause.] This is the determination which in a time of 
crisis, say in 1861, brings right to the front such men as 
Charles Francis Adams and Edward Everett, as Charles 
Sumner and Wendell Phillips and Waldo Emerson, such 
men as George Robinson and the brothers Hoar, such 
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soldiers as Putnam and Shaw and Lowell and Wadsworth 
and Weld, Adams and Webster and Devens and Hallowell 
— men who have the courage of their convictions, men who 
carry the finest fruits of their academic training into the care 
of camps, into the crash of battle, and are ready to die for 
the country to which alma mater pledged them. [Applause.] 
The crisis to-day, thank God, is not in the midst of the 
smoke and dust of the battle, but the question is the same 
old question. It is the question of the first sixty years of 
this century, which some men thought had been decided in 
'65, but which is up for solution again. Shall this people 
be governed by this people? Shall the Government be in 
the hands of persons elected by the majority in those States 
which give to America her marvelous advance in arts, in 
education, in science and in wealth? Or, on the other 
hand, shall those States indolently consign it to the rule of 
the ten' semi-civilized States lately in rebellion, and of the 
oligarchy which manages those States so badly ? Will you 
consign the Governmentof the country to the people of the 
country, or will you leave it to the rule of that "Solid 
South'' which confesses with perfect frankness that it does 
not mean that the laboring man shall vote, and that he has 
no rights which any white man ought to respect? Will you 
acquiesce long in the system in which only 45,000 voters 
in Mississippi send seven members to Congress, while your 
own Massachusetts must be satisfied if, for 46,000 voters, 
she can send to the same Congress only two? In the solu- 
tion of questions like that, and in their practical decisions. 
Harvard College has a right to be represented. [Great ap- 
plause.] She ought to say, as I think she will say- to-night 
to this country, that, while the elegance of her accomplish- 
ments was never so finished as it is now, while the range 
of her studies was never more broad, the instincts of her 
sons are as true to freedom as they were in the days of the 
stamp act or of Fort Wagner, She stands now where she 
stood thirty years ago, and a hundred and thirty years ago. 
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in the fore front of every battle which seeks equal rights 
for all sorts and conditions of men. [Great applause.] 

I do not think people generally like to hear lists ot 
names, but as gentlemen maybe afraid that I shall fall in 
the breach before this meeting is over, I like to show them 
that we have fifty good Vice-Presidents who will take the 
stand after my time is done. [Applause.] The names 
of those Vice-Presidents are such as will show that I have 
not said too much for the sentiment of the graduates of 
Harvard College. I will ask Mr. Boyden to be good 
enough to read the list of the Vice-Presidents. 

Mr. Boyden then read the following list of 

Vice Presidents. 

Judge E. R. Hoar, '35 ; Rev. John H. Heywood, '36 ; 
Dr. George B. Loring, '39; Samuel F. McCleary, '41 ; 
Hon. Stephen H. Phillips, '42 ; Col. Eben F. Stone, '43 ; 
Abbott Lawrence, '49 ; Thomas M. Stetson, '49 ; Augus- 
tus Lowell, '50; George O. Shattuck, '51 ; Dr. Samuel A. 
Green, '51; John D. Washburn, '53; Hon. Edward D. 
Hayden, '54; Frederick L. Ames, '54; Stephen Salis- 
bury, '56 ; Hon. Daniel A. Gleason, '56 ; Edward L. Gid- 
dings, '56 ; J. Lewis Stackpole, '57 ; Hon. S. Z. Bowman, 
'60 ; Gen. Stephen M. Weld, '60 ; Edward C. Johnson, '60 ; 
Dr. Francis M. Weld, *6o ; Hon. Frederick T. Green- 
halge, '63 ; Hon. George G. Crocker, '64 ; Dr. William 
L. Richardson, '64 ; Hon. J. Q^ A. Brackett, '65 ; 
Charles W. Clifford, '65 ; Samuel Hoar, '67 ; Charies G. 
Fall, '68; Harris C. Hartwell, '69; James J. Myers, '69; 
Thomas P. Beal, '69 ; Henry Parkman, '70 ; Lucius M. 
Sargent, '70; William F. Wharton, '70; Roger Wolcott, 
'70; Amory A. Lawrence, '70; Nathaniel Thayer, '71; 
Arthur Rotch, '71 ; George A. O. Ernst, '71 ; Hon. Mor- 
gan Rotch, '71 ; Hon. F. W. Rockwell, '71 ; Arthur 
Lord, '72; Dr. M. H. Richardson, '73; Dudley Pickman, 
'73 ; Francis C. Lowell, '76; Curtis Guild, Jr., '81. 
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lO HARVARD REPUBLICAN MEETING 

Dr. Hale — And now, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
going to introduce to you the youngest of our speak- 
ers. He is one who is forever young by the magic 
of truth, purity, manliness and justice, the friend and 
the counselor of President Hayes, of President Grant 
and of dear old Abe Lincoln. You will give your 
attention to Judge Rockwood Hoar. [ Continued 
applause followed by the college cheer.] 

Address of Judge E. R. Hoar. 

A few weeks ago I saw with regret what I thought was 
an attempt to enlist Harvard College as a partisan in poli- 
tics. If it has got to be done (laughter), I at least am glad 
to see that she is on the right side. (Great applause.) 
As I came through the crowded streets with difficulty, and 
found the overflow meeting packed solid, and came up to 
this hall, it occurred to me, as to President Cleveland, 
that the surplus before me was a condition and not a theory. 
(Continued laughter and applause.) 

The only reason suggested why Harvard College should 
not support the Republican party, at least on a fair level 
with others, seems to have been the doctrine of free trade ; 
and this political campaign seems to be organized upon a 
question of political economy, on which it has been claimed 
and proclaimed abroad that the teaching of Harvard Col- 
lege is substantially in favor of free trade. I am one of 
those who believe, my friends, that the teaching of Har- 
vard College is as good as that of any other place on the 
face of the earth. (Great applause.) If the professors of 
Harvard College teach the theories of free trade, I shall be 
extremely inclined to believe that, in the abstract as a matter 
of theory, they are right. (Laughter.) Harvard College 
endeavors to furnish to the young men of the country 
trained minds, a knowledge of what teachers and scholars 
have recorded, and to send them into the world able to 
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to think and judge for themselves, and take their place in 
the contests and the employments of life. I don't under- 
stand that Harvard College undertakes to teach the most 
profitable ways of managing life. She don't teach the 
industrial arts. There is a great deal that even a young 
man who has been through the Law School of Harvard 
College will find he needs to learn, before he can do all 
that he would like to in his profession. (Laughter.) 
There are a great many things to rub against in life that 
Harvard College has nothing to do with, except to prepare 
the man and the armor. 

Now, I think very likely that if this whole world were 
one people, if the American people had continued to do 
what they were so actively engaged in a few years ago, 
annexing one country after another, until we had got the 
whole globe annexed (laughter), then free trade would be 
a philosophical necessity, and the best thing for us all. 
Unfortunately, we are confronted, as I said before, with a 
condition in this world, and not a theory. (Applause.) 
Theories, however admirable in text-books, do not always 
work in practice. Gulliver, in Laputa, when measured 
for his new clothes, had his altitude taken by a quadrant, 
and his other dimensions by a square and compasses. It 
was all mathematical, and profoundly philosophical ; — 
but the clothes didn't fit ! We are confronted with other 
nations. There are parts of this world where the Ameri- 
can idea of the equality and brotherhood of men are not 
yet established. We have the sentiment of patriotism to 
stand by — and that, in my judgment, is just what separ- 
ates the two parties on this question of political economy. 
(Great applause.) A very excellent friend of mine, for 
whom I have a high respect, and whose father left him a 
great name — (Great laughter and applause). If anybody 
supposed I meant that as a slur upon him, I did not. I 
am aware there are places in this Commonwealth where 
that might land, but I did not intend it in this particular 
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instance. I referred to Mr. Garrison, who is a most ex- 
cellent man, and a man of a good deal of capacity and 
sense. Mr. Garrison, the other night, in an open letter 
addressed to a Republican speaker who had said something 
about preferring to have his clothes made, not by an Eng- 
lish tailor, but an American, having the tailor come over 
here and live and be one of us, and had quoted St. Paul's 
saying that whosoever did not provide for his own house- 
hold was worse than an infidel, asked in reply, "Why 
should not you like as well to have the English tailor?" 
and then proceeded to quote from the Scripture and else- 
where, very classical sources, the ''homo sum," and all that, 
(which the young gentlemen will remember better than I 
do) (laughter), and "God has made of one blood all the 
nations of the earth," and all the great collection of philan- 
thropic expressions from Scripture and elsewhere, all very 
well and very nice. It was once said to somebody who 
was advocating the abolition of capital punishment, that 
"the gentlemen assassins had better begin." (Laughter.) 
There is some more Scripture that was not cited by Mr. 
Garrison, in his letter. The Scripture describes a coming 
time when the lion shall lie down with the lamb (laughter) 
and the weaned child shall put his hand upon the den of 
the cockatrice. Well, that we all hope for. (Laughter.) 
I am afraid it wont be likely to come in my time, and I 
postpone it, therefore, for the consideration of the young- 
est among you. I don't think we should, on the strength 
of that Scripture statement, recommend any weaned child 
to put his hand in that direction until he had at least cut 
his eye teeth. (Laughter.) And as for the lion and the 
lamb lying down together, it must be a very stupid and 
silly lamb who, if he came along to the den where the 
tracks are all one way, did not hesitate a little upon lying 
down with a devouring friend of that kind. That seems 
to me to be exactly the question. 
In my judgment, the question of importance, as far as 
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this question of political economy is concerned, is the prin- 
ciple of protection. (Great applause.) It is very hard to 
bring our friends up to that proposition. They taper off on 
tariff reform. Well, there is not a man in this meeting, 
and there never could be a collection of lOO intelligent men 
got together in the country, before whom you might lay 
any tariff that ever was passed, who could not get up a 
scheme of tariff reform and show some place where they 
thought, on the whole, it would be better if it were altered 
a little, or amended. That is not the question. First 
settle the principle', is protection to American industry a 
wise and good thing, or is it, as President Cleveland argues, 
mere legalized robbery ? Amendment of detail is always in 
order. As the Scripture has it, "Seek first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you." 

My memory, my friends, goes back a considerable num- 
ber of years, and it seems to me this is our old friend come 
round here hardly with a new face. If you take President 
Cleveland's message of last December, and compare it 
with the doctrine advocated by John C. Calhoun, upon 
which he threatened secession in South Carolina in 1833, 
you will find it, in my judgment, precisely identical. 
(Applause.) General Jackson put that down for the time 
being. Do you forget that the only substantial difierence 
between the Constitution of the Confederate States and the 
Constitution of the United States was that the former ex- 
pressly prohibited a tariff for protection? We have, sin- 
gularly enough, lines drawn in political parties, and States 
are expected to vote, exactly upon that old line. A gen- 
tleman from Alabama, with whom I used to have a pleas- 
ant aquaintance when he was a Democratic member of 
Congress, told me last June that, if Alabama was only in- 
habited by white men, she would be to-day a stronger Re- 
publican State than Massachusetts. (Applause.) Her 
interest, Anniston, Birmingham, the growth of a diversi- 
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fied industry, the new blood in the south, all would take 
us in that direction, if it was not that we have got to keep 
down the black man, and until that is eliminated we shall 
have exactly the same thing which was left to us by Cal- 
houn. Why, the labor of a man with a black skin was 
always considered as near raw material (and therefore to 
be put on the free list) as anything in this country. 
(Laughter.) 

I said that the principle of protection, whether we will 
keep the American market for the American people, is the 
great question. When you come to details, you get into 
all sorts of difficulties. Why, our very pleasant and agree- 
able and smart young Harvard friend who is running his 
campaign for Governor this year, who has made a very 
good mayor of his native city, and, if he shall still keep on 
until he is some 35, I am afraid he will, like Alexander, 
sigh for more worlds to conquer, because he will have run 
through the whole thing (laughter,) — goes about our 
vState, and in each place he goes to he tells them about 
some particular industry. He goes up to the Greenfield 
farmers, and tells them that they can't raise beef as they 
used to, and can't raise wheat, grain and even butter, and 
that it is all, in his judgment, attributable to the tariflT. 
(Laughter.) Railroads and the development of the West 
he don't seem to call their attention to, or the fact that, in 
the Western competition, the domestic market for their 
products which our manufactories afford is all they have to 
rely on. Then he goes down to Sandwich and tells them 
about the glass works, how the tariff has driven all those 
out of existence in Massachusetts. Well, the tariff is re- 
sponsible, if it brought the natural gas wells in Pittsburg 
and Toledo, which have attracted all the glass manufacto- 
ries, because it is the cheapest mode in which they can 
work in that industry. Take each of those things round, 
one by one, and you can criticise, and it will be difficult for 
any two persons wholly to agree. That is not the question 
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we propose to settle at this time. The question is of pro- 
tection as a principle. 

I understand that President Cleveland has, in his raes 
sage, planted himself squarely on the proposition that pro- 
tection as such was robbery, and that getting this surplus 
was grinding down the people. That reminds me of one 
other trouble with campaign orators on the other side. 
Unfortunately, in the campaign of four years ago, some 
Republicans suggested that, in their judgment, there was 
danger, if Cleveland was elected, it would disturb the in- 
dustries and prosperity of the country. When they come 
to that part of it, they have to tell their audiences, and have 
told them over and over again, that the country was never 
more prosperous in the world. Well, has there been any 
change in the tariff under Mr. Cleveland's Administration? 
Not at all. There is not a single measure passed. (Ap- 
plause.) We are going on prosperously, just as we were 
under Republican administration. And it was only last 
winter that he came out to bring the whole force of his in- 
fluence to bear on that side of the question. 

There is another thing that has attracted my notice about 
our free trade friends, who dislike to hear their name so 
much. That is, you will find that, at whatever point a man 
has gone over to the Democratic party by the way of free 
trade, no matter what he may have said of it, or thought of it, 
or done against it before, he is instantly filled with an admira- 
tion of President Cleveland. (Laughter and applause.) 
We have had, curiously enough, some departures from the 
Republican party, some of men who have honored it, who 
have been trusted in it, and those whose departure from us 
gives us pain. The very ablest of the converts, and the one 
I sorrow most over, comes out and says that President Cleve- 
land has been the ablest, most respectable, most excellent 
President that we have had within the memory of living 
men — and that certainly goes back to John Quincy Adams 
and General Jackson, to say nothing of Lincoln and Grant 
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and Garfield. (Great applause.) The candidate for Gov- 
ernor winds up all his speeches apparently with a talk 
about the clean, honest, firm, upright Administration that 
we have had from President Cleveland. Well, we have 
seen President Cleveland at Harvard, and heard him make 
a speech. (Great laughter and applause.) No scandals? 
I would ask such gentlemen as Mr. Russell, the candidate 
for Governor, or Mr. Robert Morse, do you consider the 
Pan-Electric business in the Attorney General's office no 
scandal? (Applause.) The President was supported 
largely in this community on account of his declarations 
in favor of civil service reform, good Dr. Clarke making a 
pilgrimage to Albany to ascertain it for himself beyond 
controversy or question, and coming home brimming with 
enthusiasm ; but has there ever been a President who 
made so clean a sweep of everybody on the other side? 
Have we not had a Post Office administration in a most 
demoralized condition during this whole summer, by rea- 
son of the displacement of trusted and experienced men 
for men who were to be rewarded for their political ser- 
vices ? (Great applause. ) Do you consider that it elevates a 
man into the next place to Washington in the estimation 
of his fellow citizens, that he should have announced that 
he considered it a very dangerous thing to have a President 
run again for office when he had once held it, and then to 
be found pushing for it with all his might? (Laughter and 
applause.) And Judge Thurman agreed with him, as you 
know, and stated the same thing. It seems to have passed 
from their minds. 

Have you seen, or do you recall, the list which was 
published in a New York paper, week after week, to be 
had by anybody who wanted it as an extra, and wished to 
see such a chapter of their country's shame, containing 
the names, the offices, and the crimes of which they had 
been convicted, of the jail-birds, and the swindlers, and 
the ballot-box stuffers, that President Cleveland had put 
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into office? (Great applause.) Finally, to cap the climax, 
is there any man who, in the most strenuous exercise of a 
florid imagination, could ever imagine Grant, or Lincoln, 
or John Quincy Adams, or Andrew Jackson, or Thomas 
Jefferson, or John Adams, or George Washington, paying 
$10,000 to effect his own re-election, by money, which he 
was to receive back ten-fold, out of the treasury of the 
country, if he succeeded? (Prolonged applause). 

Dr. Hale — Brethren, we are so strong in Governors 
that I do not know that I shall be able to call upon 
them all. But Governor Robinson must leave us at a 
quarter-past nine and I ask you to give your attention 
to him. (Great applause, ending with the college 
cheer.) 

Address of Hon. Geo. D. Robinson. 

All hail to the Republican Club of Harvard University. 
(Great applause.) Thrice welcome to you who have 
given the opportunity that all the people may see that Fair 
Harvard is yet right on the great question of the day. (Re- 
newed applause.) A short time since, less than two weeks, 
gentlemen from this platform assumed to speak for the 
educated people of the country. They pretended that from 
themselves came the utterance for our old alma mater. 
But we have found, as we investigated, that it was only a 
trifling minority that spoke. (Laughter and applause.) 
This is a Government by majorities, not minorities. (Ap- 
plause.) I have learned in my short life to be very obe- 
dient to the will of the people, and to recognize the power 
that comes in an utterance from the great number of our 
voters. (Applause.) So I trust that these gentlemen will 
hie themselves to some platform and at once announce that 
they have misrepresented the attitude of Harvard Univer- 
sity, and that we to-night speak her sentiments. (Tre- 
mendous applause.) They are most estimable gentlemen. 
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They are educated within the walls of the old college. 
They are entitled to our respect and affection. We have 
no slur or insinuation for them. But the people around 
through the borders of the Commonwealth, I fancy, are 
wondering what can have possessed those educated men 
to make such exhibitions of themselves in Boston. (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) They, the common people outside, 
know something of the maxims of the day. They read 
Seneca, and they quote from that as well as these gentle- 
men who paraded upon this platform. They recollect 
"Nullum magnum ingenium sine mixtura dementiae fuit." 
(Laughter and applause.) The people in the galleries 
understand that. (Renewed laughter.) I translate it for 
the Harvard boys. (Laughter and great applause.) No 
great wit has ever existed without a spice of madness. 
(Applause.) 

It is many long years since I left the classic shades of 
Harvard. I had there been instructed in political econ- 
omy. I was born and reared on the farms of Middlesex 
county. My associations were with those people that 
tilled the soil and thence derived their living. I knew noth- 
ing by experience, and scarcely by teaching, of the great 
industrial interests in other walks of life in which so many 
people were engaged, and perhaps it might have been the 
fact that I imbibed somewhat of prejudice against the great 
manufacturing concerns of the Commonwealth. But in 
Harvard I learned under Prof. Bowen that the sound doc- 
trine was the protection policy for this Government of the 
United States. (Great applause.) I took it there on 
instruction as a theory. I went out into another portion of 
the Commonwealth and have there dwelt for thirty-two 
years, living in one of the busiest of the toiling communi- 
ties that our State supports, where poor people dwell, 
where well-to-do are housed, where is the hum of machin- 
ery, and the throb and pulse of men and women laboring 
day after day at toil in the factory and in the shop. I 
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have seen them come and go as the twelve months have 
passed, and out of my experience and observation I declare 
that the protective system has contributed most abundantly 
to the prosperity and success of those working people. 
(Great applause.) 

Harvard College, teaching, as then given, and, as I trust, 
now given, is not at variance with the concerns of the plain 
people, as Abraham Lincoln called them, and whenever 
Harvard College (I know it will never come) deserts the 
cause of the every-day people, she will have ceased to ful- 
fil the mission for which she was founded. (Applause.) 

In this campaign many things have been settled. Time 
would not suffice for me to undertake to determine many 
more. It has been demonstrated, and now almost con- 
fessed, that the Republican party is not a "free-whisky 
party." (Applause.) It knows another, which shall be 
nameless, to which the palm in that direction belongs (ap- 
plause), and no gentleman, whether educated at Harvard 
or elsewhere, ought one moment to listen to the echoes of 
his own voice in declaring and inveighing against the Re- 
publican party as the one that contributes in its power to 
the sale of ardent spirits. What is our experience in 
Massachusetts? What legislation has ever been put on 
the statute books in. favor of temperance that has not come 
by means of the Republican party and against its political 
opponent? (Applause.) 

Is it for free whisky? Then so is the third. Prohibitory 
party, for it declares unmistakably for the same thing. 
(Applause.) If it be for free whisky because it offers a 
declaration in regard to the revenue, so is the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, for that says the same thing. 
So, gentlemen, shame on you that out of your mouths 
should come any such utterance, when you know the 
whole record convicts you of wilfully misrepresenting 
facts. (Applause.) 

Then there is another thing that is settled now in this 
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campaign, and that is as to the two policies about the 
revenue. If foreign Governments and foreign rulers have 
any choice for one, it is not that one supported by the 
Republican party. (Laughter.) We have known it 
from the utterances that have come to us from across the 
water ; we now know it from the utterance that has been 
made on this side of the water. (Tremendous applause.) 
It has been said that the quotations which have been 
copied, as it was claimed, from English and other news- 
papers, were forgeries, but nobody says that Minister 
West is a forgery. (Great laughter.) He is genuine; 
he is current. (Renewed laughter.) We did have some 
difficulty in finding out, after all, what the sentiment of the 
English Government was about this matter. That is, we 
were disputed at every point, but now we are not. Read 
the Democratic papers, hear the orators on the other side, 
what do they talk about? They find no fault with Minister 
West. The trouble is about the letter that was sent from 
California. That was a forgery. (Laughter and applause.) 
No matter who sent the other letter ; no matter whether any- 
body sent it. (Applause.) In Beverly the answer was 
written, and the answer is true, and they propose now, 
and have said to him, that he is not an agreeable person. 
That is, he will not be until after election. (Laughter and 
applause.) They have not sent him home. If they do, it 
would not be because he told anything that was untrue, but 
simply because he let the truth out at an inopportune time. 
That is settled now. We know two things — that we are 
not a free whisky party, and we know that our tariff policy 
is not the favorite one in England. (Applause.) It is not 
necessary for me to say anything in behalf of my brethren 
who have been the subject of several attacks recently, 
because they do not agree in politics with some gentle- 
men who speak before the public. I give them my sym- 
pathy, lam sure they are able to take care of themselves, 
and you will b^ satisfied before the evening i§ gver that 
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my statement is true. (Applause.) I only want to say to 
them that, in the truth of the old maxim, we always find 
the most clubs and stones under the best apple trees. 
(Applause and laughter.) 

We are confronted with a surplus of money. There 
is no question of that, and all sensible men agree that in 
some method that shall seem to be wise and most expedi- 
ent the collection for revenue must be decreased, but that 
must be done in a careful and prudent manner ; it is not 
like appropriating money in our town meetings. The 
whole revenue laws are complicated, extensive, and they 
require the most careful attention and supervision. But, 
gentlemen, let us look at the facts a moment, because it is 
well to have a few facts to meet other people with. When 
did the surplus begin to trouble us ? Not a great many 
years ago. Not before 1882 ; not before that. Prior 
to that time we were paying the expenses of the war. 
Our large debt confronted us. Whatever collections we 
received were called for, and more, too, in order to meet 
our necessities and demands, but it was discovered in 1882 
that the inflow into the Treasury was greater than the de- 
mands of the Government required, and that seems to con- 
tinue to the present time. I want to say, as I pass, that I 
believe that if the Government of the United States, 
through the Administration and through Congress, would 
spend something in the construction of fortifications upon our 
seacoast, the surplus would be well disposed of. (Ap- 
plause.) I want to say further, that if the navy of the 
Government were enlarged and paid for as it should be, 
we should not be troubled with so much balance in our 
Treasury. (Applause.) If we can carry every benefit 
of education by means of the grant of United States aid to 
the dark and ignorant places in our country, in the South, 
let us do it with encouraging hand (applause), and the 
diminution of the surplus thereby will prove to be a double 
^le«sin§. B^t there i3 occasion fgr ^ change, I read 
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what a gentleman said the other night, a prominent gen- 
tleman, that he could not remain with the Republican party- 
longer because it had failed to reduce the revenue. Now 
take the fact that you have not discovered any difficulty 
about the surplus until recent years. Take also the Con- 
stitutional provision that all revenue bills shall originate 
in the House of Representatives, not in the Senate, in the 
House of Representatives, and then take the fact that 
since the fourth day of March, 1875, down to this hour the 
House of Representatives has been Democratic all the 
time except two years, and during those two years, in the 
Forty-seventh Congress, the Tariff bill making a reduction 
was passed. (Great applause.) If, then, there has been 
any fault, it has been at the door of the majority in power 
in the House. The Senate could not originate such a bill. 
If it attempted it, the result would be that the House would 
reject it under its constitutional power, and rightfully, too. 
Therefore, leaving out the two years when you have had 
a Republican bill passed that has effected a reduction, you 
find there has no bill gone from the House of Representa- 
tives until this present Mills bill. No man can answer 
that. It is absolutely unanswerable when you talk about 
the responsibility of the party in power. It will not do to 
say that some gentlemen in the Republican party voted 
against it, and therefore the measure failed. That is the 
old question whether the minority shall rule the majority. 
No ! The Democratic party was wholly responsible for the 
legislation in the House of Representatives in the years in 
which it was in power, and must be so held. Is it to be 
confessed by a great political party that it can do nothing 
because one or two of an opposition party votes against it? 
That is the pretence. My learned friend here, and ex- 
cellent Senator, will remember in 1883 how our papers 
held us up, being then in a majority in the House, and 
they said, you give us a tariff bill ; you are responsible ; 
you are the majority ; no matter what your opposition is, 
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we hold you up to that standard. It was right. I put the 
same thing now. I say to them, every one of them, you who 
charge that you cannot belong to the Republican party 
longer because it has failed to make a reduction of the 
revenue, it has failed to do it because it has not had the 
power, and you know it. (Great applause.) 

There are two bills now under consideration, and they 
illustrate two policies. One is the Mills bill, the other is 
called the Senate bill. For convenience of statement you 
may say that they propose to effect about a similar amount 
in reduction — about $70,000,000. It is assumed that either 
one may accomplish that, but they are built upon two dif- 
ferent plans. One, the Senate bill, is founded upon the 
idea of sustaining the theory of protection ; the other is 
foundeti upon an idea of disregarding protection. I state 
that carefully now because I will not overstate. There 
are two methods, one is that supporting protection, the 
other is one indifferent to protection, or anti-protection. 
The Englishman says the man that is against protection is 
a free trader. He knows. (Laughter and applause.) 
Then it is either protection or anti-protection. The Mills 
bill is not for protection ; the Senate bill is in favor of pro- 
te6tion to American industries and labor. (Great applause.) 
You know it from the internal structures of the two bills. 
You know it from the complexion of the advocacy of the two 
bills. You are assured of it by the companionship of the 
two bills. (Applause.) Gentlemen will say to you that 
they are not free traders. Some of those who spoke on 
this platform where I now stand — and I listen for their 
echoes — are free traders because they say so in private. 
They do not say so on the platform, because it is not fash- 
ionable this year. (Great laughter.) You will run down 
the list of those gentlemen ; you know whether they are 
for free trade or not. They have been all along, for years. 
Perhaps they have changed and are going to become pro- 
tectionists by-and-by. (.Laughter.) Where do you find 
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the free traders now? There are some. Mr. Hurd of Ohio. 
He is one, and he would not say he was not. He would 
not even belittle himself by calling himself a tariff 
reformer. Henry Watterson. Isn't he a free trader? 
Roger Q^ Mills. Prof. Perry. What ticket do you sup- 
pose they will vote this fall, Harrison and Morton every 
time? They are for the Mills bill. You find one 
free trader in the United States that supports Har- 
rison and Morton and protection ! (Applause.) A man is 
known by the company he keeps. I do not see how gen- 
tlemen can account for the statement that they do not find 
in that proposition for a statute a tendency or an eflTort to- 
ward free trade. Nothing is plainer. Why, Mr. Mills, the 
author of the bill, has declared over and over again in the 
House of Representatives in my hearing that he was for 
free trade. Mr. Carlisle of Kentucky, a most honorable 
gentleman, does not, I think, hesitate to plant himself there. 
Wheresoever the carcass is, there will the eagles be gath- 
ered together. (Great laughter and applause.) Then, too, 
you shall look over the country and you will find that in the 
States in the South that formed the Southern Confederacy, 
that put into its Constitution the declaration to open it to free 
trade, this Mills bill derives its principal support. You 
know that without the support of those States in this elec- 
tion, the Democratic candidate has not the slightest chance 
of success and never had. Do you not see, then, that as 
against the great belt of the Northern Commonwealths 
that are teeming with industry, that are thriving upon the 
properly applied energies and capital that men employ, as 
against that great band of States bound together in sister- 
hood and abundant in success, you find others joined whose 
past and present is in favor of a policy that finds support 
in England and in the countries that are seeking to obtain 
the marketsof America to our own exclusion? (Applause.) 
I should be glad to speak to you longer, ladies and gent- 
lemen, but it is impossible at this time because of another 
engagement that I have, which I must keep. Let me say 
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to you, Stopping here short, that I regard this crisis as one 
of the most important, in fact the most important, that has 
come upon this country since the war. Whatever shall be 
the decision next Tuesday, its results will go on for many 
years to come. (Great applause.) It is now to be set- 
tled — I believe it solemnly — whether this great Govern- 
ment, founded upon the idea of establishing an America 
upon these shores, supported in all these years, defended 
and saved with blood, whether this country shall continue 
in its grand and onward march of prosperity to the aston- 
ishment of the world, or whether we shall be simply the 
dumping ground for England and for foreign lands. 
(Great applause.) Gentlemen of the Harvard Club, it lies 
with you to a large extent. The power of one young- 
man honestly and faithfully bent for good government 
is never to be overestimated. Put your 817, your army, 
on the right side fighting for America, and not for Eng- 
land, and we will triumph and America shall live. (Great 
enthusiasm.) 

Dr. Hale — Novsr gentlemen I am going to read you 
a few vsrords from the great man who makes the song 
of the country, Mr. Whittier. Applause.) He is 
not able to address by his voice so large an audience, 
but he writes to you this : 

Letter from John G. Whittier. 

Amesbury^ Oct. 29, 1888. 

T. H. Gage, Jr., Esq.: 

Dear Friend — I am glad that a voice will be heard from 
Harvard College in support of the always loyal party, 
which in our country's darkest hour saved the Union and 
redeemed it from the shame and curse of slavery. So 
long as the rights of citizenship are denied, and men sit in 
Congress professing to represent a constituency whose 
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votes have been suppressed by violence or intimidation, 
the Republican party is a necessity. The best interests of 
all parts of the country demand it. It is needed to protect 
labor and make education universal. It is needed to make 
the civil service reform, to which the present Administra- 
tion has given empty profession and active hostility, a 
practical and impartial reality. 

The really vital question at issue is not merel)' one oi 
political economy and tariff adjustment, important as that 
may be, but whether, in the exercise of the Constitutional 
right of citizenship, a free ballot and fair count shall be 
had in all the States of the Union, South as well as North. 

I trust your meeting will go far to prove that your noble 
institution is not prepared for a suicidal abandonment of 
the good cause, in support of which so many of her sons 
have offered up their lives. I am very truly thy friend, 

John G. Whittier. 

Dr. Hale — Gentlemen, it is one of the pregnant 
expressions of the second President Harrison [tre- 
mendous applause and cheering] that men of markets 
are better worth advising with than men of maxims. 
I have the pleasure of introducing to you a man who 
is to-day a man of affairs, as he was a man of affairs 
in the day when he was a companion of Robert G. 
Shaw and led a colored regiment at the South, Colonel 
Hallowell. (Great applause followed by the college 
cheer.) 

Address of Col. N. P. Hallowell. 

Ladies and Gentlemen ; Mr. George William Curtis in 
his admirable address delivered at Gettysburg, admirable 
in spirit, and, for the most part, in substance, both admits 
and deplores the national scandal growing out of the sup- 
pression of the Republican vote in the South. His remedy 
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seems to be to let the matter alone ; to let the people of the 
South solve the race problem in their own way and time. 
Mr. Curtis has no faith in his own remedy. Voting the 
Democratic ticket is not letting the matter alone ; on the 
contrary, it is active participation. To vote that ticket is 
to, aid, abet, confirm and approve the iniquity ; it is to be a 
partner in the crime. No greater misfortune could befall 
the South than to be let alone by the Republican party. 

Northern capital and brains have opened the iron mines 
of Alabama, planted Georgia with cotton factories and 
covered Florida with a net-work of railways. As with the 
material development, so with the moral and political re- 
generation of the South. It must, in my judgment, come 
from the missionary and political work of the North. The 
New South, with her factories and railways, is a child of 
the North. She will not submit to free trade, nor will she 
permit her laborers to be cheated out of their political rights 
by any party. Her growing manufacturing interests will ally 
themselves with their true friends, the Republicans, and 
will recognize and defend the political equality of every 
man, regardless of occupation, race or color. (Applause.) 

In 1886, Mr. Eliot, President of Harvard University, 
issued a political platform of his own. As I remember it, 
there were five planks referring to currency, the revenue 
and to civil service reform in its various phases. Having 
cut this platform from the newspaper I added a sixth plank 
in these words, "Honest Elections," and sent it, thus 
amended, to Mr. Eliot. But neither he nor any other 
Mugwump, except Mr. Curtis, has made one manly pro- 
test against the overthrow of the elective franchise in the 
South. (Applause.) The integrity of the ballot box has 
no place in their scheme of reform. 

Col. T. W. Higginson at Brighton said that we com- 
plain of the Southern Brigadiers being in Congress, He is 
in error. They have the same right to be in Congress that 
he has. Our complaint is that they get there through fraud 
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and violence. Our specific allegation is, that twenty-five 
Southern Democratic Congressmen are there from Repub- 
lican districts where the colored vote has been wiped out. 
As the Democratic majority in the National House of Rep- 
resentatives is only fifteen, these fraudulently seated mem- 
bers passed the Mills bill and kept Dakota out of the 
Union. Dakota cast the same year 104,000 votes for its 
delegate to Congress — more than all these districts put to- 
gether. (Applause.) It was thought for a time that these 
Independents might catch the conscience of the country. 
They have failed, as they deserved to fail, because, polit- 
ically speaking, they are without courage. (Applause.) 

Our entire political fabric rests upon the purity of the 
ballot box. When that is permanently corrupted, the 
beginning of the end of a Republican form of government 
is in sight. The Democratic party might, therefore, for- 
mulate a tariff with which we could agree, line for line and 
word for word, and yet we should scorn to affiliate with a 
party that elected its President in 1884 by the suppression 
of the colored vote in certain States of the South, and that 
will elect its President in 1888, if it does elect him, by the 
same dishonorable method. Time was when reformers 
would not accept success upon such terms. (Applause.) 

I am not to be deterred from denouncing this iniquity 
by any flippant and irrelevant remark about the war 
having ended twenty-five years ago. The trouble is not 
so much that some of us may be inclined to forget that the 
last shot was fired a quarter of a century since, as that 
some others have yet to learn that one of the results of the 
war for which we all worked, and some of us fought, and 
many of our comrades laid down their lives, is this : That 
every man, be he rich or be he poor, black or white. 
Democrat or Republican, has the right to cast a free ballot 
and to have that ballot honestly counted. (Applause.) 
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Dr. Hale — I am speaking to many men who 
remember, as I do, the bright, ready expression of Mr. 
Roosevelt — Teddy Roosevelt we used to call him 
when he was in Cambridge. He is doing what every 
New York Republican ought to be doing to-night. 
He is at a Republican meeting, and he is making as 
good a speech as you will hear here this evening. 
(Applause.) He says: 

Hon. Theodore Roosevelt's Letter. 

The Union League Club^ Nov. /, 1888. 
T. H. Gage^ ^r., Esq.: 

Dear Sir — On my return from the West I find your kind 
note ; I am now engaged every night to speak in New 
York, and so am unable to come over as you request. 

I am really extremely sorry, for I should particularly like 
to be present at a meeting of the Republicans under the 
auspices of dear old alma mater. I am more than glad to 
see Harvard College Republicans keeping Harvard where 
she belongs : those who have tried to force her into the 
excessively uncongenial company of the Democrats have 
been engaged in an effort to take her out of a position where 
she was all powerful for good, and put her in one where 
her influence should be faint at the best and yet should be 
cast for harm. Republicans, such as yourselves, are and 
have always been, a force in the Republican part}'^ ; it is a 
piece of really calamitous folly to lose this power of doing 
good, and in exchange to only acquire the privilege of be- 
ing contemptuously tolerated in the Democracy, as long as 
you refrain from attempting in any way to influence their 
counsels. 

Yours very truly, 

Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Dr. Hale — I need not introduce to you the leader of 
the Senate of the United States (prolonged applause), 
I need not introduce to you the man who has defend- 
ed the seamen and fishermen of New England (great 
applause), I need not introduce to you the person to 
whom the Democratic party always comes when it is 
in such a scrape that it cannot get out of it itself, ask- 
ing him to pull it through — Senator George F. Hoar. 
(Prolonged applause and college cheer.) 

Address of Hon. George F. Hoar. 

One of the speakers at a meeting held here ten days ago 
told his audience that Harvard welcomed them that night 
to stand with her for Grover Cleveland. You and I are 
here to deny that proposition. (Laughter and applause.) 
We never heard before that the college was a political as- 
sociation. But if it be, whether a majority of her under- 
graduates or a majority of her graduates be entitled to 
speak for her, our alma mater is Republican. (Applause.) 
wSome of these gentlemen seem to think that this country 
hereafter is to be governed by a partnership, consisting of 
the Solid South, Tammany Hall, the liquor saloons and 
criminal places of the great cities, and Harvard College. 
(Laughter and cheers.) Our venerable and beloved 
mother will be found in no such company. (Laughter.) 
That discreet matron never goes to such places. She 
never will go there, unless it be to reclaim and rescue some 
of her wandering sons who have gone astray. (Laughter 
and applause.) 

In one thing, however, I cordially agree with the gen- 
tlemen who stood upon this platform. That is, in welcom- 
ing the scholarship and learning of the country to their 
share in its political administration. Nothing has ever 
seemed to me of worse omen for the republic than the ab- 
sence from its councils of its educated men. (Applause.) 
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I think the most degrading, as well as the most insulting 
xitterance I have heard of for a generation, was that of an 
eminent scholar and teacher, whom I highly honor for his 
devotion and service to the college, who declared to his 
pupils ''that there had been no time since the close of the 
war when a young man knew how he could honorably serve 
his country." He could find no statesmanship and no public 
virtue in the payment of the debt, in the settlement of the cur- 
rency, in the return to specie payment, in the sublime 
clemency that dealt with the conquered after the war, in 
the great self-restraint of the Alabama treaty, in the mirac- 
ulous development of manufacture, in the banking system, 
in the homestead system, in the creation of our great do- 
mestic commerce, in the peaceful settlement of the disputed 
presidential succession, in the three constitutional amend- 
ments, in turning ten thousand millions of wealth into thirty 
thousand millions, in putting three hundred and fifteen 
million dollars into the savings banks of Massachusetts, in 
raising wages from $1.56 per day to $2.40 per day and 
their purchasing power from 15 to 24. 

We welcome the scholar and professor of our colleges to 
companionship and to leadership in the public service. 
But that leadership he can exercise but on one condition. 
He must bring to the subjects with which he deals the 
scholar's thoroughness of investigation and the scholar's 
reverent spirit. He must not leave the subject in which he 
is a scholar to dictate on that in which he is no scholar. 
He must not be an example of an unscholarly heat, an 
unscholarly ignorance, (applause) and an unscholarly arro- 
gance. He must not express crude and shallow judg- 
ments as to contemporary men and events, of which he 
would be ashamed if they related to events that happened 
two thousand years ago. He should seek his leadership 
in things that he knows and has studied, and not in things 
he does not know. Above all, he must bring to it the 
supreme spirit of American patriotism. I will not go so 
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far as to exact of him the scholar's gentleness and the 
scholar's courtesy. 

Professor Everett, who told you that a gentleman with 
whom he differs in opinion ''has allied himself with the 
most corrupt elements of an effete party," and "has not 
changed his mind, but has changed his soul," and that we 
who say that the Mills bill means free trade know that we 
are telling a falsehood when we say so, asks if we have 
ever heard of Sir Isaac Newton. He was a college pro- 
fessor. He discovered the law of gravitation. As master 
of the mint he reformed the coinage of England. I am 
bound to say that the people of other countries are agreed 
in thinking that reformed coinage a very clumsy and in- 
convenient affair. But I have heard Sir Isaac Newton 
failed as an architect. When he made his barn door he is 
said to have constructed a great hole for the cat and a 
little hole for the kitten. (Laughter.) Now if Sir Isaac 
Newton were alive,we would consult him about the coinage. 
But I should not advise Professor Everett to employ him 
to build a mansion for the Everett family. I am afraid he 
would be needlessly extravagant. I am afraid he would 
plan a large door for Mr. Edward Everett and for Edward 
Everett Hale, and a small door for — the kitten. (Tremen- 
dous laughter and applause.) 

I. listen always for the scholarly utterance of the scholar 
and the scientific result of the man of science. I have 
read carefully the proceedings of that meeting. I hoped 
that from men claiming to speak for the college we might 
get some help toward settling the great problems upon 
which hang the wages of workmen, the value of capital, 
the prosperity of Massachusetts, and, as I firmly believe, 
the fate of the Republic itself. Instead of this we get little 
from these gentlemen but railing, reviling, insult, gibes, 
jeers. We had thought that the arguments which had 
convinced Washington and Hamilton and Madison, and 
both Adamses, and Webster and Lincoln, and Choate and 
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Edward Everett, had something in them deserving, at least, 
of respectful reply, which we might hear. We had thought 
that men who are paid 60 cents a day would, in the end, 
undersell and drive out of employment men who are paid 
$1.50 a day. We had thought that everything brought 
from Europe that is now made here, would throw out 
of work the men who are making it here. We had thought 
that if we threw out of work the men engaged in protected 
industries, they must seek work in unprotected industries 
and bring down wages there. We had thought that if it 
were robbery to protect the growers of wool, it was equal 
robbery to protect the manufacturers of woolens, and that 
if one duty was abolished there was danger the other 
would be also. We had thought it was a good thing, 
worth all we paid for it under the circumstances, to diversify 
our industries and to stimulate our invention : and that to 
have our clothing and iron manufactured abroad would 
make us defenceless in war and weak in* peace. We under- 
stood that all the fathers of the Republic and all the states- 
men whose pictures hang in Harvard were of that way of 
thinking. Now, when we listen for the voice of scholar- 
ship and science on these things, we get the sneers of Col. 
Codman and the exuberant invectives of Professor Everett. 
(Laughter.) We tell them of wages becoming higher, of 
the necessaries of life growing cheaper, of national wealth 
multiplying, of the comfort ot the workman's home, and 
they answer us by crying that men are not to be safel}'^ 
trusted as leaders after their youth is past, that they want 
a young men's party. 

There were, however, I believe, two suggestions of a 
practical character made by those speakers. One is that 
the Republicans favor free whisky. The other is that we 
are fostering combined monopoly by taxing the necessaries 
of the poor. 

The Republican platform declares that if, after all re- 
duction which will not remove due protection from wages, 
a surplus of revenue more than is needed for the wants of 
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the government remain, we propose to abolish the internal 
revenue system. If the government removed a duty on im- 
ports, that duty cannot be imposed by the states. But the 
internal tax, if the government take it off, will be laid by 
the states at their discretion. Whatever the nation takes 
off, they will put on. For that tax it is proposed by Col. 
Codman to keep up our whole array of internal revenue 
officers. Do you think that Col. Codman's allies, the Dem- 
ocratic distillers of Kentucky, or the Democratic saloon- 
keepers of Boston, are anxious to keep the tax on whiskey 
in the interest of temperance? 

But the tariff taxes the necessaries of the poor to foster 
monopoly. Why my friends, the whole sum paid in in- 
creased prices bj' one of our laboring men, whose wages 
are sixty per cent greater than those paid in England, for 
the necessaries and comforts of a family of seven persons 
will not exceed fifty dollars (Applause.) Let Edward 
Atkinson answer Col. Codman, He tells us in the last 
Forum that since i860 the average of wages has been con- 
stantly going up, and the comparative cost of food, fuel, 
and clothing, and the average profit of capital constantly 
going down. The wages which averaged $1.56 a day in 
i860 averaged' $2.40 a day in 1885. The purchasing 
power of wages, of food, fuel, and clothing, which was 15 
in i860, is 24 in 1885. 

Now when we tell him these things and point to the 
$315,000,000 in the savings banks of Massachusetts, Col. 
Codman cries out, '*Go up bald head. (Laughter.) We 
want young men for our leaders." 

This cry for a division of parties, not according to char- 
acter or opinion, but according to age, if it were not so 
infinitely silly and mischievous, would be infinitely amus- 
ing. It is curious to see from whom it comes. You hear 
it commonly from men who are well past fifty. The united 
ages of Col. Codman and Col. Higginson and Prof. Everett 
are 176 years. (Laughter.) This cry for a young men's 
party is an unfailing symptom of senility. When a man 
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has gone past middle life without his fellow citizens having 
called him to any position of confidence or responsibility, 
and his hair begins to turn gray and to drop oflT, he first 
tries Mrs. Allen's hair restorer, which is not a dye, and 
when that fails, he is apt to turn mugwump and cry for a 
young men's party. (Laughter and applause.) 

No, my friends, the men who talk in thi» way are de- 
generate sons of Harvard. The training she gives her 
children fits them for old age as well as for youth. It 
plants in the bosom of the youth of twenty noble aspira- 
tions, generous purposes, lofty hopes, to be realized, if life 
be spared, at two-score, at three-score, and at four score. 
That is a pretty poor style of character, that is a pretty 
poor style of instruction, which does not make men grow 
better as they grow old. The love of liberty, the love of 
justice, the love of virtue, the sense of duty, the sense of 
honor, burn brightly in the bosoms of the youthful sons of 
Harvard. But they have not been deeply planted ; they 
find no congenial element in the soul, where they do not 
brighten as they burn. Clarescunt urendo. 

Two men ask, today, for the approbation of their coun- 
trymen, and, among them, for that of the sons of Harvard. 
I will not imitate a bad example in the presumption of under- 
taking to speak for her. Even this brilliant company must 
not do that. But there is one assembly, of the dead, yet ever 
living, who alone may utter that voice. It is the assembly 
of the children and benefactors of Harvard, aged sages and 
youthful heroes, lawyers, scholars, senators, soldiers, whose 
portraits hang in her Memorial Hall, and whose names are 
inscribed in its stately ante-chamber. As the great wave 
passes over the country on the eve of the fatal sixth of 
November, I see them descend from the walls and gather 
about the tables as in life. There is a knock at the door. 
A portly figure enters, demanding admission to the com- 
pany. The simple citizens and honored merchants, who 
sit where the benefactors of the college are gathered, look 
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the Other way, and whisper that they will not state their 
reasons before Madame Boylstori, but they do not want 
him at their table. 

He turns to the great lawyers, Story and Greenlefif, and 
Parsons and Parker and Sewall and Lemuel Shaw. "I 
was myself a lawyer once." '*Yes, but you do not belong 
to jurisprudence. You left your profession for the office 
of sheriff. You know nothing of law or equity, nothing 
of institute or treatise, nothing of argument or opinion, 
of writ or judgment, but only of execution. (Great laugh- 
ter.) 

Here sit two great presidents, John Adams and his illus- 
trious son. The elder wears but a single ornament. It is 
the seal which he had struck after the treaty of '83, and 
which his son had engraved again after the treaty of Ghent. 
It bears the legend '' Piscemur, venemur ut olim,'' and re- 
calls the proudest memory of two illustrious lives. ''There 
is no room by us for the man who surrendered the fisher- 
ies." (Applause.) 

Beyond is the company of statesmen. There are men 
honored in the councils of nation and commonwealth, 
Gore and Fisher Ames, Harrison Gray Otis and James 
Lloyd, Lincoln and Everett and their companions 

" Of soul sincere, 
In action faithful and in honor clear." 

"May I come to you?" 

"You are the man who promised to divorce the civil ser- 
vice from politics, and gave it over to the spoilsmen. You 
promised to be content with one term, and tried to get a 
second. You dealt with a foreign country as the representa- 
tive of a party. Your power rested on the suppression of the 
honest ballot and the murder of your fellow citizens by 
your political associates. You have kept your rudder true 
to but one course, and that is your own re-election." (Ap- 
plause.) 

Then rise to their feet the great lovers of liberty, elo- 
quent orators, true reformers, James Otis, and Sumner, 
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and Andrew, brother by adoption of them and of you. 
''May I come to you?" The eloquent answer, flashing 
like a sword blade, piercing as a sword thrust, leaps from 
those immortal lips. "Where were you when your coun- 
try was in peril? Where were you when we were fight- 
ing the great battle of the freedom of a race? (Applause. ) 
What word of sympathy or act of patriotism came from 
you? You were a Democratic ward politician in Buffalo, 
resolving the war a failure. Come not here, dumb lips; 
come not here, nerveless arm ; come not here, ignoble 
soul." 

Above, on the dais, the soldiers sit, crowned with the 
unfading laurel leaf, whose names are written on that roll 
which bears the simple inscription — "These are the sons 
of Harvard who died for their country." "Do you think 
of coming to us? If there be a place here assigned to 
you, it is your substitute, not 3'ou, that must fill it. (Ap- 
plause and cheers.) We were not taught at Harvard, in 
our day, that yours was the finest type of American man- 
hood." 

But another knock is heard. Another footstep comes 
near. A stainless citizen, coming from the modest home, 
where he dwells with the wife of his youth and the children 
of his youth about him, modestly presents himself. The 
benefactors, the merchants, the comely and honorable ma- 
trons greet him and ask him to sit down by them. They 
like a companion who has kept unstained in his own house- 
hold the sweeter manners and the purer laws of the elder 
time. But the jurists are growing impatient. Judge Story 
and Judge Parsons are eager to talk of jurisprudence and 
sit in its gladsome light with the great leader of the bar of 
Indiana. (Applause and cheers.) The statesmen wish 
to hear the tones of the voice which has defended public 
honor and public faith and the rights of citizenship for 
thirty years on many a hustings. Charles Sumner draws 
a thought more nigh to James Otis to make room for him. 
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(Applause.) Otis wants to tell the champion of disfran- 
chised Dakota the story of the writs of assistance, and how 
he defended the same rights for Massachusetts in 1761. 
But John Adams and Sam Adams and John Hancock and 
Treat Paine press forward to take by the hand the man 
with whose great-grandfather they sat in council with 
Washington, signing with him the immortal Declaration, 
and taking part with him in the foremost action of human 
history. (Applause. ) 

But there is a higher honor for him than all these. 
There is a stir in that star-bright circle where Warren sits 
in perpetual youth, where are Putnam, and Lowell, and 
Bartlett, and Spurr, and Shaw, where a place is waiting 
for Devens (applause), of those who offered their lives that 
their country might live. "Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man should lay down his life for his friends." 
(Applause.) "We hear the tones of a comrade's voice, 
and the fall of a footstep that sounded like our own. Come 
up here, stainless citizen, great lawyer, excellent senator, 
gallant soldier, come up here, patriot. President. (Tre- 
mendous applause and cheers.) Admittitur in eundem, 
honoris causa. We claim the right to speak to-night for 
Harvard. Harvard welcomes you to her company and 
crowns you with her crown." (Great applause.) 

Dr. Hale — Now, gentlemen, if there are any per- 
sons who wish to consider the formation of a Young 
Men's Party, I want them to consult with Mr. Henry 
Cabot Lodge. (Great applause and college cheer.) 

Address of Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge. 

Mr, Chairman and Ladies and Gentlemen : A meet- 
ing in the name of Harvard was held in this hall a few 
days ago to advocate the election of Grover Cleveland. 
On that occasion, as I gather from allusions in the news- 
papers, I had the honor to serve as a theme for many re- 
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marks. (Laughter. ) What was said about me, however, 
at that meeting is of no possible consequence to me or any- 
body else. There was one virtue, however, about which 
so much was said on that occasion that I cannot pass it 
over in silence. Consistency, as we know, is highly prized 
by our friends who met here the other night. It is said to 
be a jewel, and they certainly by their attacks upon its 
opposite, appear to worship it as the Brahmins in the story 
worshiped the fabled moonstone. At this we can hardly 
wonder when we reflect that among all the eminent men 
who spoke here the other night, men eminent in law, in 
business, in literature, in public life, not one had ever 
changed his politics or his party. Their parlies had 
changed but they had not. (Laughter and applause.) 
The four or five million voters with whom they had for- 
merly been associated had shifted and trooped away, leav- 
ing them solitary and unmoved, like Marius amid the ruins 
of Carthage. Before such rigid consistency as this, the 
constancy of Regulus seems trivial and the firmness of Cato 
is child's play. (Laughter and applause.) 

But this matter of inconsistency, or consistency, is per- 
fectly trifling, and like all personalities utterly unworthy 
of a place in the discussion of a great public question. 
We meet here to-night with a definite purpose, and we 
meet in the name of Harvard. (Applause.) That name 
is dear, not only to Harvard's children but to every son of 
Massachusetts. (Great applause.) The ground on which 
her temples stand is hol)'^ ground. It is sacred to learning, 
to patriotism, and to truth. Fair Harvard ! The name is 
girt with traditions which tell of the dark days of the sav- 
age and the wilderness, when the lamp of learning was 
first lighted on these barren shores. They speak to us of 
the patriotism of 1776 and of 1861. They tell the long 
story of noble lives unselfishly given to the cause of Ameri- 
can scholarship. We do not gather here to assert that we 
are the sole and only representatives of the college. All 
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that we lay claim to is the right, common to all her sons, to 
serve, honor, and defend her with loyalty and truth. (Ap- 
plause.) We do not come to give out to the world that 
Harvard College supports the party to which we belong. 
Were such the purpose of this meeting I for one would 
have no part or lot in it. We gather here to protest in the 
only way open to us against the attempt which has been 
made to drag the college into politics, and to use her hon- 
ored name as a make-weight in party strife. (Applause 
and cheers.) We are not here to declare that the college 
is Republican, but to stamp as utterly false the assumption 
that our beloved alma mater is bound to the wheels of the 
chariot which carries the political fortunes of Grover Cleve- 
land. (Cheers.) Harvard belongs to no party and to no 
sect. (Applause.) Her doors stand open to men of every 
faith and every creed, and from her precincts they go out 
into the world with her blessing upon them to fight the 
battle of life each in his own way. No man and no set of 
men have the right to speak for the great university. She 
is not the property of any one. She speaks for herself. 
(Applause.) She is dedicated to Christ and the Church, 
and the single word upon her broad shield is Truth. She 
asks no blind subservience to the doctrines of any man. 
She gives to all who come to her a liberal education, not 
in the mere technical^ sense, but in the broad spirit of tol- 
erance and free inquiry. (Applause.) She teaches re- 
spect for the pursuits and opinions of others. She frowns 
upon that narrowness which imputes unworthy motives to 
those who differ from it. She says to all : Think for 
yourselves, love your country and follow truth as you see 
it, with an open mind and an honest heart. (Applause.) 

In this spirit certainly, should we discuss the great ques- 
tion now before us for decision. On Tuesday next the 
people will say whether the American system of protection 
shall be continued or destroyed. At this late day it is not 
worth while to bicker over names. The Mills bill neither 
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revises nor reforms the tariff, but either increases or leaves 
untouched existing inequalities and imperfections. It 
strikes hard and effectively at the protective principle, and 
if it becomes law will destroy the protective tariff. It has 
the support of all those who call themselves tariff reformers 
or free traders. On the other side is the Senate bill, which 
revises and reforms the tariff and removes the surplus. It 
aims to strengthen the protective principle and to maintain 
the protective tariff. Between these two systems we are 
to choose. Our friends on the other side are continually 
declaring that they represent the liberal, modern, and pro- 
gressive side, and that we are groping about in the dark- 
ness of the Middle Ages. Then we are treated to the old 
arguments of the Manchester school, which have been 
tramping up and down the highways of thought and poli- 
tics for fifty years, as if they were something new and pre- 
cious. Even in the days of their freshness and popularity, 
there was a man in England who perceived their essential 
hoUowness. He christened the prophets of the Manchester 
school who saw in free trade the panacea for all human 
ills "the professors of the dismal science," and he cried 
aloud against a scheme of salvation which consisted of a 
perfervid race toward the cheap and nasty. (Applause.) 
Thomas Carlyle had looked deep into history and into the 
philosophy of life, and he knew that humanity had not 
been dragged painfully upward out of ignorance and anarchy 
into order and civilization by letting things alone. Since 
then the world has moved, and it has moved away from 
the narrow doctrines of the Manchester school. Men have 
come and are^coming more and more to recognize, that 
the problems which confront modern society will not solve 
themselves, but must be solved as their predecessors have 
been by strenuous human effort. (Applause.) The prob- 
lems of to-day are those born of democracy and involve 
the well being of the masses of the people. Twist and 
turn as they may, the free trade doctrine must finally apply 
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its creed to labor* Labor in some form gives everything 
its value, and if the free trade theory be correct, labor, 
like every other commodity, must be bought in the cheap- 
est market. This may be a possible system in other coun- 
tries. It is impossible in the United States if we wish the 
institutions which we all cherish to survive in their present 
form and continue their beneficent work. Our immediate 
care is the United States. (Applause.) The cheap senti- 
ment which, under pretence of a broad spirit of humanity, 
would make it our duty to lower the United States that we 
might help China is both practically and theoretically false. 
Huxley said in one of his lectures, "The world is very 
ignorant and very wretched, and the man who in his little 
corner makes less that ignorance and wretchedness does 
the highest work that it is given man to do." We may 
apply the same rule to nations. We have here the fairest 
heritage on the earth. We have the richest and most in- 
telligent people in the world and the highest average of 
individual happiness and well being. It is our duty to 
maintain and advance the welfare of our own people, and 
by so doing we shall best serve mankind. We are con- 
cerned with the happiness and prosperity of the United 
States and that is enough for us to attend to. It will be 
well for us if we can even secure that. 

Free trade, the modern and liberal idea ! It is breaking 
down everywhere, that precious doctrine of letting things 
alone. England herself employs protection in the grossest 
form in subsidies to her steamship lines. She runs the tele- 
graph and manages the savings banks of her people. Even 
so far as she has applied the free trade doctrine she is 
already dimly conscious* of its failure. Ireland is at her 
side beggared and almost in rebellion, and her manufac- 
turers are gasping for breath and turning ravenous eyes 
toward the market of the United Stales, which they hope a 
Democratic administration will open to them. (Applause.) 
I do not know whether Prince Bismarck comes within the 
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category of leading men who are all, our free trade friends 
tell us, on their side, but he is a person of some note in the 
world. He sees in the American protective system the 
secret of the marvellous prosperity of the United States, and 
he has applied it to Gernjany, where it is bearing good 
fruit. But all this reference to outside nations, of which 
our free trade friends are so fond, is wholly beside the ques- 
cion. We are of age. (Applause.) We can do our own 
thinking. We are concerned wath what the United States 
and not what England wants. Our object is to maintain 
our wages at the highest rates, for on that rests the safety 
of the country. We have excluded cheap contract labor, 
we are considering the further restriction of immigration. 
The principle of this legislation which is to protect Amer- 
ican labor from undue cheap competition meets with uni- 
versal support. Cheap labor can come packed up in the 
manufactured article as well as in the human form. If it 
is well to exclude the one then it is wise to exclude the 
other. ( Applause . ) 

If we are to compete in our own markets with the rest 
of the world, we must pay like wages. That is what we 
cannot afford to do and from that we are saved by the 
barrier of a protective tariff. 

Protection is but a part of the great social question 
which this country must face and answer. We cannot 
meet it by a let-alone policy. Labor problems of all sorts 
must be met and solved. The Southern masters of the 
Democratic party deserve th^ credit of entire consistency. 
They are true to the free trade principle which they 
placed in the fundamental law of their Confederacy. 
They have not permitted any labor legislation, with one 
exception, to come to enactment in this Congress. They 
believe in the let-alone theory of government. The two 
syste ms are on trial before the people of the United States 
If there is any reasonable legislative device by which 
wages can be maintained and the condition of labor im- 
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proved, in that legislation Republicans and protectionists 
believe. (Applause.) All human effort is weak, but our 
effort is at least high in its aim. We would level up, not 
down. We would protect labor. We would have a sys- 
tem which is national and. not sectional. We would seek 
to have men, combined in government, strive by wise laws 
to aid those who most need aid. We regard labor as 
humanity and not as a commodity to be reckoned up in 
the ledger of a Manchester or Birmingham manufacturer. 
(Applause.) 

Between the two principles we must choose. Between 
the industrial system of the free States and that of the 
old slave States. We have appealed the question from 
President and Congress, and we ask a verdict from the 
people. That verdict is wholly in their hands, and there 
we are content to leave it. (Applause.) 

Dr. Hale — I have now the pleasure of introducing 
to the audience in the galleries a gentleman who is 
not a stranger to my friends in front of me — Mr. Rich 
of the Law School. (Applause and the college cheer.) 

Address of E. J. Rich. 

Mr. Chairman^ Ladies and Gentlemen : It has been a 
common boast by the Democratic party during this cam- 
paign that the young men of this country, especially the 
educated and intelligent young men, are on the side of the 
Democracy ; and when a tariff reform club, composed of 
less than 200 members of Harvard University, usurped to 
itself the right of representing the university, then the 
Democratic press and the Democratic politicians raised a 
howl of unmingled delight, the echoes of which,- however, 
do not reach this meeting. The protestations and indig- 
nation of the majority of Harvard students, who are Repub- 
licans, has to-night culminated in a storm which cannot be 
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caliped by the oily-tongued orators of the Democracy. 
(Applause.) We intend that this shall be a protest, a vig- 
orous and effective protest, against the claims of the tariff 
reform meeting of a fortnight ago. The mere fact that a 
careful and thorough canvass of the university has shown 
a Republican majority of nearly 200, the existence of a 
Harvard Republican Club of 817, the possibility of a meet- 
ing like this, are a sufficient refutation of the unfounded 
claim that Harvard is a stronghold of Mugwumpery. (Ap- 
plause.) The presence of the distinguished and honored 
men, graduates of Harvard, who have consented to act as 
Vice Presidents of this meeting is a crushing refutation of 
the claim that the brains and principle of Harvard's alumni 
are with the Democratic party. (Applause.) 

What reasons now has Republican Harvard to give for 
its Republicanism? First, we are Republicans because we 
believe that the Republican party is the party of intelli- 
gence and principle. To be sure we have heard this claim 
disputed within the last few years, but did you ever hear 
an old-time Democrat, a dyed-in-the-wool Democrat, make 
this claim for his party? If he acquiesces in it now, it is 
with a quiet laugh in his sleeve. But this special Cleveland 
cohorty/rom which we hear so much, has made this claim 
with a fervor almost religious. This body of the ''elect" is 
so puffed up with its own conceit and its own righteousness, 
that it does not see the great mass of the Democratic party 
which lies around and about and beneath it. Look at the 
past of the two parties and see which can maintain 
its claim. The Democratic party traces its origin from 
Thomas Jefferson, the Republican party traces its lineal 
descent from George Washington and Alexander Hamilton. 
(Applause.) Look at the record of the two parties. The 
foundation of the prosperity of our cause was laid by the 
great measures of Alexander Hamilton, measures which 
only the firmness of George Washington prevented Thomas 
Jefferson from defeating. Come down to the war of 181 2 
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—a war righteously begun by the enthusiastic and patri- 
otic young nationalists, headed by Henry Clay, but grossly 
conducted by a Democratic Administration ; a war which 
would have had an ignominious ending but for our brave 
sailors. Take another step and come to the war of 1846, 
a war disgracefully begun by the slave-infested Democracy, 
but brilliantly waged by distinguished Whig Generals. 
Let us pass over the long slavery struggle culminating in 
the civil war. Let us not expose to the light of day this 
skeleton in the Democratic closet. Come down to the 
present day and compare the attitudes of the two parties 
upon the public questions since the war. Which party 
was it that adopted the national banking system, which our 
Mugwump friends will admit to be the viery foundation 
rock of our financial system? Which party was it that 
had the firmness to compel an arrogant England to pay 
for the depredations of cruisers fitted out in her ports? 
Which party was it that brought about business confidence 
and business prosperity by a resumption of specie pay- 
ments? Which party was it which opposed all these acts 
of statesmanship? So we, as students of American history, 
say that the Republican party has always been the party 
of intelligence, of principle, of progress. 

Let us now see if the Democratic party has done any- 
thing the past four years which entitles it to contin- 
uation in power. You all remember upon what lines the 
last Presidential campaign was fought, you remember the 
prominence given to the civil service reform issue, you 
remember the promises of Grover Cleveland, you remem- 
ber the child-like faith reposed in the candidate and the 
party by such men as George William Curtis. How have 
these pledges been carried out? Our Democratic friend 
will put on that look of injured innocence and say, "Why 
look at Mr. Pierson !'' Yes, Mr. Cleveland holds up in 
his strong left hand Mr.'Pierson and calls upon his Mug- 
wump friends to gaze at his example of DempcrMic 
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reform; and while the eyes of the *' elect" are directed 
upward in silent adoration, Mr. Cleveland, with his mighty 
right hand, has mown the heads off of 80,000 Republican 
office holders. (Applause.) Never has the civil service 
been debauched as it has the past four years, no, not even 
during the reign of Andrew Jackson. Jackson changed 
scarcely one-fifth of the office holders in eight years. 
Grover Cleveland has changed nearly four-fifths in four 
years. 

What can we say of the foreign policy of the present 
Administration? As we are Americans before we are 
Republicans, let us pass over that in shamefaced silence. 
(Applause.) 

We come to the real issue between the two parties — free 
trade or protection. We are continually hearing the cry 
go up from the Democratic ranks that this is not the issue : 
that it is simply a question of tariff reform. But every one 
knows that the ultimate issue is free trade. A gradual 
reduction of the tariff to a revenue basis and a tariff for 
revenue only is no protection. Occasionally some frank but 
rash Democrat intimates what the real issue will be. At the 
tariff reform meeting, Dr. William Everett was the principal 
speaker of the evening. Of course, we all know that Mr. 
Everett never weighs his words, and that no one ever 
takes him seriously. (Laughter.) His remark, there- 
fore, would carry but little weight were it not for the re- 
sponsive chord which it struck in the minds of his hearers. 
He said : *' We are not free traders noTV^ but there is no 
telling what we may be.** (Applause.) This incidental 
remark was received, as you remember, with great ap- 
plause, and showed pretty clearly the temper of his audi- 
ence. Let the Democrats hedge as they will, let them 
try to disguise the real issue, they know, as we know, 
that the ultimate issue is free trade. We hear it contin- 
ually stated by Democrats, and too readily assumed to be 
true by Republicans, that all who make a study of politi- 
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cal economy are free traders. Not only is this claim false, 
but I can prove to you that the most thorough and careful 
economic students, those who go about their study with 
their eyes open, are, as a rule, protectionists. (Applause.) 
If you were to select upon graduation the best economic 
students of a class you certainly would select those to 
whom honors in political science were awarded. These 
honors mean a great deal ; they are bestowed by the pro- 
fessors with great care — of nearly lOoo students who have 
graduated in the last four years only 13 received honors 
in political science; of these 13, eight are now connected 
with the University. 

Of the five who are not connected with the University, it 
has been possible to hear from but one. He writes, '*In 
answer to your question, am I a free trader, I ask you, has 
the millenium come ? Until it does come, I am a protectionist. 
In answer to your question, am I a Republican, I have 
only to answer that my delay in replying to your letter was 
due to my work on the Republican City Committee." 
(Great applause.) Of the eight now in the University, 
one is a Democrat and free trader ; one is a Republican, but 
doubtful on the tariff issue ; six are Republicans and protec- 
tionists. (Applause.) Furthermore, of the thirteen who 
took honors, four received highest honors, and of these four, 
one is doubtful, three are protectionists. Are these not sig- 
nificant facts? They speak well for the fairness of our Har- 
vard professors, they speak well for the independence of 
thought and investigation which exists at Harvard ; they give 
a thundering answer to those who claim that economic stu- 
dents are on the side of free trade. But you have not yet seen 
the full significance of those facts. These eight men, with 
possibly one exception, were all free traders after they had 
taken one course in political economy. It is a fact that 
almost all who dabble in political economy are free traders. 
Many an unsuspecting youth has been turned from a true 
course by the dulcet tones of this free trade siren • To 
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those of you who are learning your A B C's of political 
economy, who are therefore rampant free traders, let me 
repeat the famous couplet of Pope : 

"A little learning is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring.*' 

(Applause.) 

Much has been said about the free trade views of our 
Harvard professors. Of the four men connectfid with the 
political economy department, one, the youngest member 
of the department, is a decided free trader; one is an ex- 
tremely moderate free trader ; one, the head of the depart- 
ment, is so exceedingly conservative on the question that 
no student who has been under him has been able to find 
out whether he is a free trader or a protectionist. The 
fourth member is an avowed protectionist (applause) and 
a staunch Republican. How, then, has the opinion got 
abroad that the Harvard Faculty almost to a man are free 
traders? I will tell. Because those of the Faculty who 
know little or nothing about political economy are free 
traders to a man. Among the Vice Presidents of the tariff 
reform meeting we find Professors of Latin, of Greek, of 
Hebrew, of Fine Arts, of Astronomy, of Mathematics, of 
Anglo-Saxon, of Ecclesiastical History, but not one Profes- 
sor of United States History or of Political Economy ! (Ap- 
plause.) 

There are two thoughts which I hope this meeting will 
drive home. First, that Harvard stands loyally by the 
Republican party in its fight for protection, and second, 
that we students of Harvard University are Republicans 
and protectionists, not in spite of, but because of, our educa- 
tion. (Applause.) 

Dr. Hale — Governor Long has been doing good 
duty to-night elaewhere, but he would not sleep well 
unless he had spoken to the men of Harvard. (Ap- 
plause and the college cheer.) 
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Address of Hon. John D. Long. 



This is a most delightful occasion. (Applause.) Not a 
political prize ring, where men are disfigured and reputa- 
tions torn (applause), but a gathering of scholars, children 
of a common alma mater, discussing a great fundamental 
issue of Ajnerican politics. I have been doing duty else- 
where ; I have been speaking at Lynn for an hour and I 
bring you the wreck of a voice, and, what is worse, the 
wreck of a speech ; but I could not forbear to say that I 
love and honor the name of ''Fair Harvard," my alma 
mater. I am jealous of her fair fame. I am proud of her 
as the foremost university of America (applause), and the 
school par excellence of intellectual freedom and enfran- 
chisement. Her spirit has always been the spirit of 
liberty. Her Memorial Hall is a monument to her patriot- 
ism. (Applause.) I look to her modern inclination to 
politics, and have no fear it will tend to intolerance or lop- 
sidedness. I rejoice that she is not narrowly limited to look- 
ing on one side of the shield. If some of her sons fall down 
and worship Grover Cleveland as a golden calf (laughter 
and applause), there are yet more who do not hesitate to 
express their infinite disgust at his humbug (applause) , his 
violation of every pledge of reform, his oscillations from 
pusillanimity to bluster, his assaults upon our industries, his 
abandonment of civil service reform, and the deadly thrust 
he has given it by turning it into a laughing stock. Two 
weeks ago some of her graduates spoke in this hall. Alas ! 
that among them all not one was found to utter one brave 
or honest word over the cold and lifeless remains of that 
late lamented cause. Where was the eloquence that sung 
it four years ago? Where was the independent spirit that 
then claimed to rise above party, and that lashed without 
mercy those who break their pledges of reform and turn 
politics ill to spoils and plunder? Can it be that Harvard 
had no stinging rebuke at that meeting for the revival in 
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its most painful form of the system of political assessments 
and the surrender of the civil service to the pillage of bum- 
mers and camp followers? (Applause.) Can it be that 
four years ago there was only a masquerade, so that now 
the lion's skin falls off and the long ears of the free trader 
appear? (Laughter.) 

Herself the nursling of protection, her professors sup- 
ported from funds contributed by merchants and manufac- 
turers who acquired them under protection, she is a shining 
mark of the beneficence of the protective system. It is true 
that some of her professors who have made a study of other 
matters than the tariff are inclining to the free trade fad. 
Dr. Everett, who has touched every profession and orna- 
mented it, waxed hot in his defence of college professors, 
but his respect for them is no greater than ours. He 
described them as men giving in their youth evidences of 
industry and promise, and devoting their lives to scientific 
research. We cordially agree with him. We gladly 
recognize their authority in special departments, but on 
general topics we weigh them as we do other men of like 
ordinary intelligence. Remembering this, like the gen- 
tleman who last spoke, 1 was curious to look over the 
list of professors who indorsed the free trade meeting 
of Oct. 19 in this hall, and to ascertain how far they were 
an authority on revenue and tariff. First is Professor Ames. 
I turned to the College Catalogue expecting to find him an 
assistant teacher of political economy at least, and lo ! he is 
lecturer on promissory notes and bills of exchange. Profes- 
sor Bowditch, Professor of Physiology ; Professor Childs, 
whom I remember with profound respect as Boylston Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric, Instructor in Anglo-Saxon and editor of 
an edition of the British Poets ; Professor Cooke, Irving 
Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy and Director of the 
Chemical Laboratory ; Professor Emerton, Winn Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History; Prof. C. C. Everett, '^clarum et 
venerabile nomen," Bussey Professor of Theology and 
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Dean of the Divinity Faculty I Why, on the tariff I should 
as soon think of regarding Dr. Everett himself as an au- 
thority 1 Professor Goodwin, Eliot Professor of Greek Lit- 
erature. Prof. C. H. Thayer, Bussey Professor of New 
Testament Criticism and Interpretation. Think how valu- 
able his services would be in unfolding the mysteries of the 
Mills bill I (Laughter and applause.) Professor Williams, 
Professor of Ophthalmology , and Professor Shaler, Professor 
of Paleontology , neither of these items on the tariff schedule 1 
Also my friend. Col. T. W. Higginson, who adds to 
Philip Sydney's chivalrousness more than Sydney's literary 
charm, but who with all his varied acquirements . told me 
four years ago, that he had given little or no attention to the 
subject of the tariff. (Applause.) Charles E. Norton, 
Professor of the History of Art. Professor Frank Peabody, 
whose name I speak with loving reverence, but who is the 
Plummer Professor of Christian Morals, and makes no pro- 
fession of being a student of finance. Even my respected 
old teacher. Professor Francis Bowen, who in my day 
taught high protection, now writes me that ten years ago he 
retired to the sole teachmg of moral philosophy. That, 
perhaps, accounts for his writing me a letter so utterly at 
variance with his printed declaration. He writes me, in- 
deed, that he is not a free trader, and yet that he proposes 
to vote for Grover Cleveland, who denounces the protective 
system as vicious, and Allen G. Thurman, who construes 
it as legalized robbery and plunder. 

These gentlemen claim that free trade will give us in- 
creased foreign commerce, but Professor Bowen, on page 
480 of his last edition, 1870, says : *'The advocates for free 
trade have always insisted that we must buy merchandise 
of England, not only to induce, but even to enable, England 
to buy merchandise of us, and that we must buy of any coun- 
try in order to sell to her, and must buy as much as we 
sell. But it is not so. We can compel her to pay us in 
whatever commodity we may select." President Cleve- 
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land and the advocates of the Mills bill say that the tariff 
increases the cost and is a tax, and Mr. Bowen seems to 
coincide with them in his letter published this morning. 
But on page 487 of his book he says : "It appears, then, 
that it is even more for the interest of American planters 
and agriculturists than of the manufacturers themselves 
that duty should be laid on the importation of foreign 
manufactured goods so as to restrict the amount of such 
importation. We thus purchase our imports more cheaply 
or, what is the same thing, as commodities are actually 
bartered for commodities, we sell our exports at a higher 
price. TJie effect of the duty is not to raise the price of 
the imported articles but to cheapen them, the duty actually 
falling in great part on the manufacturer." And on page 
488 : "Already, then, we see the fallacy of the oft-repeated 
assertion by the advocates of free trade, that the protective 
duty raises the price both of the home commodity and of 
the foreign one, which continues to be imported to the full 
extent of that duty." 

Indeed it is refreshing to compare Francis Bowen, 
Harvard Professor of Moral Philosophy in 1888 with 
Francis Bowen, Professor of Political Economy in 1870. 
In his book of that latter date he concludes his chapter on 
protection with these glowing words among others : 

"But on this great question between free trade and a protective 
policy, these arguments relating only to pecuniary loss or gain are 
not so weighty as the considerations, previously adduced, respect- 
ing the devotion of the greater part of the people to skilled or rude 
labor, and their consequent collection in towns and cities, or wide 
dispersion over the face of the country. Viewed in this light, I 
confess, the question seems to be one between progress in civiliza- 
tion and the arts, or a gradual return, I will not say to barbar- 
ism^ but to that very imperfect stage of civilization which exists 
in all countries where the population are almost exclusively de- 
voted to agriculture." 

"To give full scope to all the varieties of taste, genius and tem- 
perament , to foster inventive talent ; to afford adequate encourage- 
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ment to all the arts, whether mechanical or those which are usu- 
ally distinguished as to fine arts ; to concentrate the people, or to 
bring as large a portion of them as possible within the sphere of 
the humanizing influences and larger means of mental culture and 
social improvement, which can be found only in cities and large 
towns — these are objects which deserve at least as much attention 
as the inquiry where we can purchase calicos cheapest^ or how 
great pecuniary sacrifice must be made before we can manufacture 
railroad iron for ourselves. I see not how these ends can be ob- 
tained in a country like ours, which is, so to speak, cursed with 
great advantages for agriculture, immigration and the segregation 
of the people from each other, without throwing over our manu- 
facturing industry^ at least for half a century longer^ the 
broad shield of an effective protecting tariff P 

Not even Mr. Blaine or the most vigorous protectionist 
could state the protection claim more enthusiastically or 
paint it in louder colors. The professor in 1870 regarded 
the question between free trade and protection as almost a 
question between barbarism and civilization. Not until 
the still far oflTyear of 1920 did he then think we can dis- 
pense with an "eflfective protecting tariflf." What has 
come over the spirit of his dreams? For now he endorses 
the policy of Mills and the free traders who denounce pro- 
tection and are moving heaven and earth to destroy the 
protective system. 

Gentlemen, if you really want to quote clergymen who 
have made a study of the tariflf and embodied it in literary 
form, where can you find one better equipped than the dis- 
tinguished graduate who presides over this meeting. Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale? If you seek a statesman who is 
also a scholar and who makes more than good the place of 
Charles Sumner, you have him in our junior Senator, that 
other distinguished graduate, George F. Hoar. Nor can I 
forget that to-night another of the same name and blood has 
spoken to you from this platform, "par nobile fratrum." 
If you look for young men who have supplemented their 
studies with experience in practical legislation, you have 
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them in those brilliant graduates, Fred Greenhalge and 
Henry Cabot Lodge. (Applause.) If you look to men of 
affairs who study markets and not maxims, listen to Gen- 
eral HalloweU and Jefferson Coolidge. (Applause.) 

The free trade system, or the tariff reform system, is to 
lay your tariff upon articles not produced in this country. 
The protective system on the other hand is to lay it on man- 
ufactured foreign goods with which we do compete and 
thereby protect and favor the American manufacturer and 
workingman. This is the issue. The statement of the 
protective principle is its best argument. Every Harvard 
Professor who insists, as every one does insist, on an arti- 
ficial copyright law demands protection for himself. Why 
shall we not extend it to the manufacturer who would pro- 
tect his investment and to the poor laborer who would be 
protected in enjoying the fruits of the labor of his hands. 
Professor Bowen himself says: "Patents and copyrights, 
which no one thinks it improper to grant, are signal instances 
of the successful application of the principles of the protec- 
tive system." Does not the protective system aid in main- 
taining the diversity of employment which is the highest 
measure of civilization in this country ? Everybody admits 
it. Does it not keep our money at home instead of spend- 
ing it for our manufactured supplies abroad? Everybody 
admits it. Is it not one of the agencies which keep up 
American wages and help to preserve the natural advan- 
tages in their favor which arise from our sparser population 
and larger territory ? Everybody admits it. Is not it also 
true that these advantages are obtained without imposing 
any substantial burden of taxation upon the consumer? 
The Harvard free traders deny this ; we assert it and the 
facts prove it. With the exception of sugar, on which the 
Democrats refused by a unanimous vote to take off even 
half the tariff, there is not an article of manufactured product 
that cannot be purchased to-day cheaper than before the 
protective system was fully inaugurated. (Applause.) 
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Freetraders may circulate cards showing that the working- 
man is taxed on everything and professors may indorse their 
statement, but every article they mention is cheaper than 
it was, his glass, his crockery, his carpets, his cutlery, his 
paper and so on ad infinitum. If there be a tax on his din- 
ner pail, he prefers to pay it rather than return to a free 
trade country where he cannot earn enough even to pur- 
chase a dinner pail to be taxed on. 

Talk about foreign markets 1 Shall we surrender our 
own in the vain endeavor to obtain a smaller foreign 
market which in fact we could not obtain because we could 
not compete with the cheaper wages that control it? Talk 
about raw materials ! Those are raw material on which 
no labor has been expended. Is pig iron raw material? 
Ninety per cent of it is labor. It is raw material only in 
the ground, and the hole in the ground even is not raw 
material because the whole value of that is labor. These 
students of maxims love to say that we cannot tax our- 
selves into wealth. But if the protective system be a tax, 
which we deny, yet under it we have increased our 
national wealth from $t 6,000,000,000, to $60,000,000,000. 
They sneer that we cannot lift ourselves by our own boot 
straps, but under this system our manufacturing product 
has increased from $1,800,000,000 a year to $7,000,000,000 
a year, and Gladstone says that in the manufacturing race 
we are passing England on the canter. In short, as 
General Harrison said, it is maxims against markets. 
(Applause.) It is theory against facts. The Harvard of 
the cloister is for •the theory of free trade ; but, as this 
night attests, the Harvard of real life, of the people, of the 
mill, the shop, the factory, is for the fact of American 
protection. (Great applause.) 
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While the meeting in Tremont Temple was in progress, 
an overflow meeting was being held at the Meionaon, 
which was but little less enthusiastic than the larger 
gathering. As soon as it became evident that an overflow 
meeting was a necessity, Mr. Charles Hudson, a Vice- 
President of the Club, secured the lower hall ; and to his 
efforts and those of the younger graduates who spoke, the 
success of this meeting is largely due. 

At 7.45 Mr. Hudson called the meeting to order, 
and introduced the president of the evening as follows: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I have the pleasure of 
introducing to you this evening Mr. John M. Merriam, 
orator of the class of '86. Mr. Merriam has been 
engaged in Washington for the past ye;ar and vvrill 
speak to you from his own experience. 

Address of John M. Merriam. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : We have seen an example of 
Harvard indifference ; to-night we show you an example 
of Harvard enthusiasm. We were told at that meeting 
two weeks ago that Harvard had spoken, that her voice 
had been heard and recorded in favor of Grover Cleveland, 
but to-night there comes from Harvard a vigorous, an 
emphatic, a righteously indignant "no," a ''no" that will 
be heard throughout the land, a "no" that will find an echo 
wherever Harvard has instilled a love of purity and truth. 
Harvard does not indorse a man with whom familiarity 
breeds contempt, a man who has disregarded the pledges 
which he made so solemnly when he was a candidate four 
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years ago, who will be deemed by history a greater spoils- 
man than Andrew Jackson, who promised that he would 
not seek a re-election, as such an effort would mean 
"danger to that calm, deliberate and intelligent political 
action which must chars^cterize a Government by the 
people," but who now contributes from his salary $10,000 
to secure that end ; who transcends the bounds of national 
honor and good faith when the vote of the Pacific States 
is to be gained on the Chinese question ; who favors a 
treaty with Canada one day which surrenders our just 
claim, and the next day shows intemperate haste in an 
effort of retaliation, intended simply to gain the vote of 
our disgusted fishermen ; who, at the dictation of certain 
Democratic leaders, dismisses a Minister within a week of 
election day, not so much from a feeling of just indignation 
as for a dramatic effort to gain the Irish vote. Harvard 
does not indorse such duplicity. The ''Veritas" on Harvard's 
seal does not commend such political methods. 

On the contrary, the majority of Harvard's sons, grad- 
uate and undergraduate, join to-night in upholding purity, 
faithful service, sincerity and disinterested statesmanship. 
They stand together in indorsing Benjamin Harrison, a 
man against whom, even in the heat of a fierce political 
campaign, not a single charge is made which brings to the 
cheek of the most critical follower a tinge of blush, which 
calls for a single word of excuse or apology ; a man who 
won distinction in his State by his honest and honorable 
service at the Bar, whose record in the defence of our 
country is without a blot, whether as soldier, officer or 
general ; a Senator always faithful to his duty, who was 
defeated only by trickery, bribery and political chicanery. 

But we are told that this is a campaign into which 
personal considerations do not enter, that it is a campaign 
of ideas, not of men ; that there is only one issue on which 
sides can be taken ; that tariff reform and tariff reform alone 
is the issue of the times. In the brief course of four years, 
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our friends who would lead Fair Harvard to support the 
Democratic party have forgotten their own scruples at per- 
sonal unfitness for office : they are deaf to the cry of an 
outraged civil service, once the object of their solicitude ; 
they forget that a free ballot and a fair count are at the 
foundation of our republic ; they are concerned only with 
tariff reform. 

We do not doubt their sincerity, or the purity of their 
motive. But we do charge them with prejudice. In the 
blindness of their party zeal, they refuse even to give can- 
did audience to the protective tariff reformers who are just 
as sincere as they, but who also have some knowledge of, 
and feel some little concern in the invested capital and the 
fixed labor of our country. Every thing that comes from 
their leaders, — although many of them are demagogues, 
who could not hold their seats in Congress, were the Con- 
stitution and laws of this country enforced, and whose 
arguments rest on distorted facts and sectional malice, — is 
accepted as necessarily sound, while protests and arguments 
which conflict with their views, although presented by 
statesmen of renown, receive from them supercilious con- 
tempt, as is well shown by the answer of Mills at New 
Haven to a respectful and pertinent question, — ''Go home 
and soak your head," or words to that effect. Is this the 
type of scholarship and statesmanship that Harvard wishes 
to follow ? Is ignorance to govern in the settlement of a 
matter that has to do with the daily bread of our people? 

No, ladies and gentlemen, the question of the tariff de- 
mands more careful study, more definite knowledge of facts, 
more intimate acquaintance with the history of our country 
than these Democratic leaders have shown that they com- 
mand. We need all the help that study and experience 
can give us. In dealing with the revision of the tariff, 
we need the calm judgment of Allison, the keen insight 
of Sherman, the integrity of Morrill, the wonderful grasp 
of facts of Aldrich. Their work merits ^t les^st the atteq- 
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tion of the reformer. Men who have given their lives to 
sturdy service for their country, who have been the lead- 
ers in all great measures of statesmanship since the war, 
are entitled to be heard to-day. The time has not come 
when our country can afford to disregard the disinterested 
judgment of these men and of Edmunds, Hoar, Evarts, 
Dawes, Hiscock and their co-workers. It is not the part of 
a calm reformer to turn from the carefully prepared work 
of men of their stamp with the remark that it is a "cam- 
paign document," 

But I am here only to conduct this overflow meeting. I 
am glad to welcome you all and to promise you that so far as 
possible we will endeavor to bring before you all the 
speakers of the meeting up stairs. Trusting in the right- 
eousness of our cause and in the powers above, we hope 
that our gathering may be a success. 

The President: — Our first speaker, Mr. Dickinson, 
vvrhom I novvr have the pleasure of presenting to you, 
can speak for the younger sons of Harvard. He is a 
graduate in the class of '88 and is now a student in 
the Lavvr School. 

Address of D. T. Dickinson. 

A few eminent scholars, and some others not so eminent, 
think that when they left the Republican party they took 
all its intellect and virtue with them. It pleases them to 
call it effete, and corrupt, and unprogressive. These 
words are freely used as efficacious to relieve angry tem- 
per, and also to instruct young men why they should join 
the Democratic party ; as the Democratic party is of course 
neither effete nor corrupt. 

"By their fruits ye shall know them." Let us look at 
the fruits of this promising Democratic tree. The 
Democratic party we are told, is the party of statesmen. 
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Without inquiring into the excellencies of all its great 
men from Cleveland down, we can understand the worth 
of this assertion by thinking of one of its standard charac- 
ters. Doctor Everett, in a recent humorous speech to 
Harvard Democrats interpolated this serious remark : "We 
know a statesman when we see him." Great applause 
followed, for everybody's vanity was pleased. But as the 
orator was proving this power of political criticism by the 
example of Roger Q^ Mills, a man as reckless in language 
and respect for accurate truth as the ordinary' Texas cow- 
boy, who was so polite as to answer a question put to him 
at a Democratic rally by replying "Go home and soak 
your head," I thought of men of a different type, and for 
statesmen I chose Sherman, Harrison, Blaine, Hoar, 
McKinley, Reed, Long, Lodge and others distinguished 
in' the public service. The superior intellect in the Demo- 
cratic party, it seemed, must come from a false ideal. 

Although the Democratic party overestimates its states- 
men, it is not becoming degraded, it says ; it is advancing ; 
it alone has honest reformers. But its record shows that 
it is zealous to reform nothing in particular, and everything 
in general, which is no reform at all. The protective 
tariff it desires to destroy and not reform. The whole 
temper of the party reveals this, and an honest Democrat 
occasionally says so. As regards the purity of its elements, 
it would certainly be fatal for the Democratic party to 
argue on this line. 

Looking carefully at the Democratic party, its most 
striking feature seems to be its hypocrisy. Its whole cam- 
paign is an instance of demagogical bombast. Its leaders 
grow eloquent over abstract democracy. They say, that 
democracy — freedom and equality — has done more for 
humanity than any other idea. Of course they are right. 
The idea of the equality of men as human beings is noble. 
But that is no reason why one should vote for the Demo- 
cratic party. Slavery and real democracy are incompatir 
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ble. Yet it was the Democratic 'party that kept human 
beings in slavery. It was democracy that built this Union ^ 
it was the Democratic party that tried to pull it down. It 
was the spirit of democracy that encouraged a reform in 
the civil service, that believed the test for ofRce holders 
should be only honesty and efficiency ; the Democratic 
party has broken every pledge of reform in the civil ser- 
vice. A democracy gives its citizens equal rights. The 
Democratic party suppresses votes by thousands. This 
virtue that a Democrat assumes on account of his name is 
absolutely vain. 

Then it is their pride to cry "Down with free whiskey." 
How good they always are at putting down whiskey ; and 
now they are humorously afraid that it may become too 
cheap for them. This is as fine a burlesque as the red- 
nosed tramp who begs the loan of a dime to buy a loaf of 
bread. Last year there were consumed in the United 
States over 687,000,000 gallons of spirituous and malt 
liquors. The amount would make a stream twenty feet 
wide, a foot deep, extending from Boston to Chicago. It 
is safe to say that the managers of this canal are all Dem- 
ocrats, as are also most of the holders of the stock. The 
most useful friends the Democratic party has to-day are 
mugwumps and saloon-keepers. New York state is ruled 
by the saloon power ; and the great obstacle throughout 
the North to the passage of wise, stringent, temperance laws 
is the Democratic party, siniply because it fears to offend 
the rum element. The amazing anomaly of Democrats 
scorning Republicans for tending to promote dissipation 
must be explained by the old story that "when the devil 
got sick, the devil, a monk would be ; but when the devil 
got well, the devil a monk was he." 

The outward expressions of the Democratic party to- 
day concerning the tariff are equally insincere. To-day 
they are nothing but moderate tariff reformers, desiring 
an average reduction of 5%. Six months ago they were 
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denouncing the protective tariff as '^legalized robbery.^ 
Speaker Carlisle delivered to their applause the broad 
doctrine *'to make trade and commerce as free as pos- 
sible consistently with raising a revenue for the support 
of the government" ; England could have no more ex- 
treme free trade. The issue was then made in debate, 
fairly and squarely, between the theories of protection and 
free trade ; and although Democrats object to the relevancy, 
the debate is still continued to-day. 

It does not require subtle reasoning to appreciate the 
benefits of protection. They are seen in all the results that 
flow from thriving home industries. A confident reliable 
feeling pervades the business community, when a de- 
structive foreign competition is kept away. Labor finds 
steady employment and hence good wages ; wealth in- 
creases with increasing production. The present condition 
of the United States symbolizes the argument, having 
increased in wealth from i860 about 300% and risen from 
the third to the first manufacturing power. But a free 
trader always knowingly says that labor and capital that is 
driven out of employment by free trade would find occu- 
pation in other fields. America would grow rich in the 
world's markets. This Christian poetry, although very 
attractive, is impossible, both because of the foreign situa- 
tion and because it is unreasonable in philosophy. Foreign 
markets in which we might compete are protected against 
us, and that market is surely most advantageous which is 
the surest, the most reliable. Sound sense tells us that 
that is our own home market ; for we know where that is and 
what it is. Protection means this steady market, and busi- 
ness prosperity. The excited cry that Americans are des- 
potically overtaxed is the result of a disordered imagination. 
No people are so little taxed as Americans ; no working 
people can save so much of their year's pay. Improved 
methods are continually lowering prices. 

David A.Wells, the noted, out-spoken free trader recently 
informed a Boston audience that New England had now but 
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little interest in protection. New England has invested in 
manufacturing $625,000,000 of capital ; the twelve South- 
ern states $180,000,000. It looks as though New England 
was still interested in preserving her manufactures. And 
think of the manufactories springing up in the many sec- 
tions of the South. If Harrison and Morton triumph in 
this election, four years hence Southern states will break 
the bonds of free trade tradition and join the protective 
column. Education and diversified industries will give 
intelligence to the negroes, and with intelligence their 
rights of citizenship. 

Next Tuesday the question comes up whether we shall 
send our ship of state out into unknown seas, where lurk 
the dangers of shoals and rocks, or whether she will keep 
in her old course, tried and true, where the winds blow on 
to sure prosperity. Shall not the people answer, — Sail on, 
noble ship. Sail on as before ; and God be with you? 

The president next introduced Mr. E. J. Rich of the 
Law School who repeated, in effect, his speech made 
at the larger meeting. 

The President: — The charge has been made that 
the earnest thoughtful young men, men who will lead 
public opinion later, especially the younger graduates 
of Harvard, are all on the other side in this campaign. 
This charge has already been disproved by the protests 
ofMr. Dickinson and Mr. Rich. If any doubt remains. 
However, our friend, whom I now have the pleasure of 
presenting to you, will dispel it. I invite your atten- 
tion to the convictions of Mr. Curtis Guild, Jr., of Bos- 
ton, the orator of the class of 188 1. 

Address OF Curtis Guild, Jr. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : I came to this meeting wholly 
unprepared for a public speech, and I should certainly de- 
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cline this very flattering invitation, did I not feel that at this 
time and in this campaign no man who loves his country 
should be at a loss when asked to state his reasons for fol- 
lowing the Republican party. (Applause.) The attitude 
of the Democratic party towards the voters of this country 
is strongly suggestive of a certain floor walker in one of 
our large dry goods establishments. The young man in 
question has been endowed with nether extremities which 
suggest the parenthesis rather than the dash. One of the 
witty daughters of Erin entered the shop the other day and 
the following dialogue ensued. 

''Oi want to be shown th' way to the flannel deparrt- 
mint." 

**Certainly, madam, please walk this way." {Imitating 
the walk of a bowlegged man.) 

**Oi can't uv ye'd give me th' shop." (Laughter.) 

The fact that the Democratic party necessarily treads a 
crooked path is for us no inducement to depart from the 
straight line. We do not wear those roseate spectacles of 
theory through which the crooked appears straight and the 
rough places plain. We cannot look upon the wholesale 
levying of political assessments upon office-holders, the 
President himself setting the example of payment, and say 
that it is of no account. We cannot look upon Mr. Cleve- 
land's endorsement of the notorious John R. Fellows in 
New York and say that the Democratic party offers the 
best guarantee of a pure and undisturbed local government. 
(Applause.) We cannot witness the wholesale surrender 
of our fishing rights, — rights which the Secretary of the 
Navy himself has said that England has admitted — and say 
that Secretary Bayard who planned and President Cleve- 
land who endorsed that surrender are worthy successors of 
Abraham Lincoln. (Applause.) We cannot notice the 
appointment to public office of 127 convicted criminals, 
ranging in guilt from mortgage sharpers to forgers, we 
cannot recognize the presence of Pan Electric Garland in 
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the Cabinet, and of Mr, Gorman of Maryland, in the 
kitchen cabinet, and bow before the pageant as to the very 
High Mass of Civil Service Reform, (Applause.) Lastly, 
we cannot look at a movement in favor of what the British 
Government and the Cobden Club understand by Free 
Trade and call it Tariff Reform. We believe that the in- 
equalities, and they are many, in the present tariff should 
be remedied ; but we do not believe that they should be rem- 
edied by the destruction of American industries. (Ap- 
plause.) 

We have been told that the Mills Bill, the touchstone of 
Democracy, is a very moderate measure of reduction, care- 
fully prepared, and on the whole, equable. By good for- 
tune I have a letter in my pocket from one of the largest 
manufacturers in this country, a life-long Democrat, who 
gives employment to hundreds of voters in Connecticut and 
New Jersey. You may Judge from his words what gov- 
erned Mr. Mills and his committee in the framing of their 
schedules. The writer is Mr. William Adams of R. & H. 
Adams, i6 Greene Street, New York. He says: ''When 
the committee on Ways and Means recommended a change 
from a specific duty on crinolines and tarlatan to an ad 
valorem duty, the numerous manufacturers in the United 
States endeavored to obtain admittance to the committee 
room. It required considerable influence to effect it, and 
finally when we did succeed, this question was put to our 
representative (after he had given his views on the sub- 
ject). If we strike out the clause in this bill' (meaning 
the Mills bill) 'which refers to crinoline, tarlatan and mulls 
and leave the duty as it is, Aow many votes canyon control?^ 
We asked what they meant by 'How many votes.' They 
stated or answered by saying, 'How many votes for the 
bill.' We told them we could not control any votes. They 
then settled the question and said they could do nothing for 
us and of course we were compelled to accept the situation 
for the present. 
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**However, the agony is but of short duration, for on the 
6th of November, Grover, Mills and all the other Free 
Traders will be buried so deep that Gabriel's trumpet will 
fail to wake them. (Applause.) Rest assured that New 
York state will settle the question whether this country is 
to be cursed with Free Trade or continue to be blessed with 
Protection." (Prolonged applause.) 

There, fellow Republicans, is documentary evidence 
on the methods of Mr. Mills and his friends. A desire 
for an equitable revision of the law counts for nothing in 
their eyes. Votes and political influence, not reason, nor 
justice nor right framed this absurd tissue of inequalities 
which we are told is but a reasonable measure of tarifl* 
reform. My friend, Mr. Russell, and it is an honor for 
any man to call him friend, is strangely misinformed as to 
its provisions. I notice that he recommended it to the iron 
workers at Bridgewater, because it would give the iron in- 
dustries of New England free raw material. Now it may 
not be known to you, it certainly could not be known to 
the Democratic candidate for Governor of this State, that 
the Mills bill leaves the duty on the raw materials, coal 
and iron ore untouched, but does reduce the duty on the 
manufactured product. . Coal and iron ore are found in 
Tennessee and Alabama, but tacks and nails are not. 
(Applause.) 

I wish that the sectional issue were d(ead and buried, but 
if it has been revived in the present campaign, the fault lies 
at the door of Mr. Mills, not at ours. The Mills bill is 
throughout, a sectional bill in which the interests of the 
North are steadily sacrificed and those of the South pro- 
tected. I am aware that this is a broad statement and 
that I am flatly contradicting the New York Evening Post, 
the oracle of the Harvard Faculty, and the Apostle of 
Free Trade. 

The Post thinks that the Mills Bill is not a sectional 
measure because it removes the duty from wool, tiirpen- 
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tine, lumber, jute, hemp and cotton seed oil. All of these 
articles, it says, are Southern raw materials. 

Very well ; out of the page knd a half of fine type com- 
posing the free list of the Mills Bill here are six so-called 
♦^raw** materials which the Post claims are Southern. On 
that same list are salt, flax, petroleum, borax, copper, 
brick, freestone, granite, sandstone, antimony, quicksilver, 
whale oil and mineral waters. In addition to these are 
such purely Northern manufactured products as burlaps, 
cotton ties, tin plates, extracts 5f indigo and other imported 
dyes, blue vitriol, naphtha, benzine, needles, curled hair 
and manufactured rattans. 

Let us examine the Posfs corporal's guard of six South- 
em products which will be hurt by the Mills Bill. Of 
these, hemp« cotton seed oil and turpentine are Southern 
products, wool and lumber are Northern rather than 
Southern products and jute is not a product of the United 
States. Now let us examine the injury done them by this 
impartial bill. 

On the first of January, 1888, there were 44,000,000 
sheep in the United States, of which about ten per cent 
were in Texas, and but twenty per cent in all the South- 
em States together, even including Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and Missouri. With the exception of 
those in Texas and possibly West Virginia, all these sheep 
are the so-called mutton sheep, not the merino or wool 
sheep, which the Mills Bill would sweep out of existence. 
With the mutton sheep, lambs are the primary, wool the 
secondary product. Free wool might permit the raising 
of a few sheep for mutton — even the competition of the 
Territories has not prevented that in Massachusetts — but 
the merino sheep, whose flesh is as inferior as their fibre 
is fine, would be rapidly driven out. When we touch the 
grade of wool like that grown in South America and 
Australia, we find that the solitary Southern state notable 
for its production is Texas, with four and a half million 
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sheep against 24,ooo»ooo sheep in Ohio, Michigan, Cali- 
fornia, and the great merino raising territories. In this 
latter total no account is taken of the merino sheep in the 
New England States, New Jersey, Illinois, Indiana, or in 
the territory of New Mexico. In Texas sheep are raised 
in large bands, not in small flocks. Consequently there 
are but sixty-five hundred people interested in wool grow- 
ing in Texas, while there are twenty-three thousand grow- 
ers in Wisconsin alone, a state that raises but one-fourth as 
many sheep. • 

Turpentine is a Southern product, but one on which the 
duty is a dead letter. We import no turpentine; we 
export about fifteen thousand barrels a year. 

The total capital invested in establishments turning logs 
into lumber is a hundred and eighty million dollars, to 
which the Southern states contribute about one-sixth. 
The only country whose competition would be strongly 
felt under free lumber is Canada, our next door neighbor. 
Southern hard pine goes into beams, columns, planks, 
ship timbers and railroad cars. No foreign wood is as 
well fitted for its special purposes, and no wood of the 
same description grows in Canada or where it would be 
able to compete. Northern spruce and white pine is used 
in light frames, sheathing, clapboards, laths, shingles and 
rough boards, for exactly the same purposes for which 
Canadian lumber is to-day employed in England. No 
foreign wood competes with the hard woods of the South, 
cypress and sycamore, but Canada raises just as good 
birch and maple and ash trees as grow in Maine or Ver- 
mont. Where is the injury to the South in free lumber? 

We use very little jute but a large quantity of jute butts. 
Some experiments have been made, but always unsuccess- 
fully, with jute growing in Mississippi, but talk of the jute 
crop of the Mississippi valley is as silly as talk of the 
sugar beet crop of Maine. Jute is not a Southern product, 
it is not even a product of the United States. . 
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Hemp was once raised in considerable quantities in 
Kentucky, but the use of Manilla grass and sisal has driven 
it out as the invention of aniline dyes drove out cochineal, 
and it can now scarcely lay claim to being an industry at 
all. 

Cotton seed oil is a Southern material but the duty on it 
is as inoperative as that on Indian corn. We export four 
or five million gallons yearly. 

So much for these six items. Of the six, hemp alone, a 
small and declining industry, is a Southern industry af- 
fected by this. Now look at the bill on the other side. 

Do not the advocates of this bill know that besides a 
general onslaught on Northern manufactures, the bill 
strikes at Northern industries by giving the Southern 
planter free bagging and free cotton ties, both of which he 
now sells to the Northern buyer as cotton at a profit of 4 
to 8 cents a pound? 

Do they not know that it leaves unrepealed the duty of 
a hundred per cent on rice, which maintains an industry 
in South Carolina whose necessarily degraded labor is a 
constant menace to morality and the public peace? 

Do they not know that it makes no effective reduction 
in the duty of eighty per cent on sugar, taxing the consu- 
mers of this country sixty millions annually for the South- 
ern sugar planters, whose crop is now less than it was 
before the war, who cannot supply one-tenth of the amount 
used in the United States because they have not the neces- 
sary tropical climate. 

Do they know that Southern building stone is left with 
a duty, while Northern stone is made free? 

Do they not know that the bill protects Florida oranges 
but removes the duty from California figs and reduces it 
on California raisins? 

Do they not know that the bill reduces the duty on 
Southern china clay but a dollar a ton, while it opens the 
china shops of Trenton to John Bull? 
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Do they not know that it retains the entire duty on 
Southern iron ore and coal, while sharply reducing the 
duty on manufactured iron and steel, tacks, files, nails 
and rivets that are made at the North ? 

Such is the composition of this illogical, partisan and 
ridiculous bill, which has no more right to the title of reform 
than that party which thrives by the vote of the demagogue, 
the criminal and the anarchist in the North, while it denies 
the ballot to the negro in the South, has a right to the title 
Democratic. (Applause.) 

Here in Massachusetts we have a plain duty before us. 
There is no questioning the position of the gr^nd old Com- 
monwealth among the electoral colleges ; her votes for 
President will be given to Benjamin Harrison. (Applause.) 
Our duty is to watch every Congressional district and send 
to the next Congress a solid delegation where no worship- 
per of foreign idols shall find a place. (Applause.) Let 
no man say that the men young and old, bearing honored 
names, who have deserted to the ranks of the enemy are 
inspired by unworthy motives. I know that they are as 
sincere in their belief as we in ours. But so were those 
men sincere who sacrificed friends, fortune, country, life 
itself for the sake of the tyrant Charles Stuart. Never 
was there more splendid sincerity than that which rolled 
on that wave of gray, its ragged crest torn and ploughed 
by shot and shell, yet sweeping resistlessly onward only 
to die at length shattered and broken on the reefs of blue 
at Gettysburg. (Applause.) Sincerity was with these 
men, but Right was not. (Applause.) 

Let us not lower our arms because in the vanguard of the 
enemy we see those whose hopes, whose affections, whose 
ideals have been our own. There are ties which bind 
tighter than the ties of kindred. Above the duties of 
friendship are the duties of patriotism. In the coming 
contest we must all do battle and together, and though we 
deal the blow with averted face and streaming eyes, when 
we do strike, we must strike hard. (Applause.) 
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After Mr. Guild's address, Judge E. Rockwood 
Hoar, Col. W. W. Russell, Col. N. P. Hallowell and 
Rev. E. E. Hal^ were successively introduced. All 
of these gentlemen, except Col. W. W. Russell had 
spoken in Tremont Temple, and in their speeches in 
the Meionaon, they substantially repeated what they 
had said before. 

It is to be regretted that it has been impossible to 
procure Col. RusselFs address for publication, as his 
words, coming from a native of South Carolina and an 
ex-slaveholder, were a unique and pleasing feature of a 
Republican meeting. 
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